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EDITORIAL 


This issue of the Student World contains the addresses given 
al the International Student Conference on Missions held at 
Basle from Augusi 31st to September 5th. The Conference 
was organised by a Committee which consisted of four represen- 
latives of the International Missionary Council and _ four 
representatives of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Rev. William Paton of the International Missionary Council 
acted as Chairman of .the Committee and of the Conference 
itself. Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft of the World’s Student Christ- 
ian Federation was the organising Secretary. Local arrange- 
menis were in the hands of a Committee of which Dr. Alphons 
Koechlin was the indefatigable chairman. The Conference was 
attended by 260 delegates from the Student Christian Movements 
and 25 delegates from the missionary societies. 27 countries 
were represented. 

The lille: “ Missions to-morrow” expresses the longing 
voiced by so many speakers ai Basle, for Missions and mission- 
aries of a new lype. What is meant is well described in an 
expression used ai the Federation meeting al Chamcoria: “ The 
Christian witness must be both totally humble and absolutely 
sure.” 


b 
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Christianity and the Modern East 
(An Introductory Survey) 


WILLIAM PATON. 


This survey will consider, first, some of the political 
movements in the different countries; second, some of the 
social and economic movements ; third, some of the religious 
movements; and last, the main lines along which organised 
Christian effort is directed and the principal needs which that 
organised Christian missionary effort manifests. 


Political 


In every country in the East there is to be seen a conscious 
and passionate effort to realise and assert nationhood. This 
takes different forms. In Japan the sense of the unity, 
history and appointed mission of the Japanese nation is 
linked closely with a profound reverence for the Emperor, so 
that Japanese nationalism has little or nothing to do with 
democracy, but has a certain kinship with Fascist modes of 
thought. It has always been the case in Japan that Christian- 
ity has carried with it a certain suspicion of being “ un- 
patriotic ”, just because Christianity must always unflinching- 
ly assert that the state and the nation are under the judgment 
of God; and it is not difficult to see in the utterances and 
writings of leading Japanese Christians today that |they are 
conscious of the difficulty of maintaining together a loyalty 
to the nation they love alongside of the higher loyalty to 
Christ, which may compel them to question what the nation 
does. 

In China, on the other hand, nationalism has run into the 
moulds of democratic thinking, chiefly owing to the influence 
of the famous Three Principles of Sun-Yat-sen, the great 
Chinese nationalist leader. The acknowledged ideal of nation- 
alist China is democratic, both in political organisation, in 
economic affairs and in other departments of life. The 
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emotional life of the people, at least of the educated people, 
has been strained impossibly by the tension of recent events. 
There is both deep animosity against Japan and deep dis- 
illusionment about the Western Powers; it may be that for 
some time to come the policy of China may necessarily be one 
of outward subservience to Japan. It should be recognised 
that the Nanking Government (which contains a considerable 
proportion of Christians in its membership) had done nobly 
in the face of the obstacles it had to face and the resources at 
its command. The vast flood alone would have taxed the 
energy and resource of any Western government, and this 
was in addition to banditry, the remains of armed Com- 
munism and foreign aggression. There are signs that the 
historic pacifism of China is changing under the stress of 
political events, and that an insistence on military preparation 
will now be found. Already this issue has been faced in a 
number of Mission schools, where compulsory military 
training has been demanded by the State. 

In India, nationalism, while as in other countries of the 
East related to the whole movement of culture, is focussed in 
the effort to achieve self-government. There is virtually no 
enthusiasm for the new reforms just passed by the British 
Parliament, though the grounds on which different groups 
are opposed are not identical, and there is a serious amountof 
disunity within India itself. But the great leaders of Indian 
nationalism, such as Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, have a colossal following. The absorption in the 
political struggle has carried with it some measure of neglect 
of social issues; but the fact that Mr. Gandhi has devoted 
himself entirely to the uplift of the untouchables and to rural 
reconstruction has given a strongly social note to the political 
movement. There is evidence that the strength of nationalist 
political feeling, and the bitterness aroused by what are 
regarded as inadequate reforms, have affected the popular 
attitude towards Christianity, and that at least among 
educated Indians feeling has hardened against what is thought 
to be one part of the whole foreign regime. As against this, 
it is to be remembered that there are strong and undoubted 
nationalists in the ranks of the Indian Church. 
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In the Near East the chief thing that may be mentioned 
here is the clash that is taking place between the idea of 
pan-Islam, that is, the unity and identity of interest of all 
Moslems and the need for a common political expression of 
i€; and, on the other hand, the force of nationalism and of 
Western (mainly liberal) notions of the organisation and life 
of the state. Nationalism in Turkey, Persia, Palestine or 
Egypt necessarily means that attention is diverted from 
Islamic unity to national needs. In this movement Turkey 
leads and has gone furthest in shaking off the Islamic form 
of state, having removed from her constitution the clause 
stating that “Islam is the religion of Turkey ”; Egypt is 
anxious both to be nationally Islamic, as Turkey is not, and 
‘constitutionally liberal as it thinks Europe is; in Palestine 
Christians and Moslems of Arab race have made common 
cause against the international power of the Jews; Persia, 
Syria and Iraq are all intensely nationalist. No important 
efforts have been made to restore, by new election, the 
Caliphate which the Turks destroyed, though the Caliphate 
was the chief outward expression of the ideal political unity 
of all Islam. 

Nowhere has there yet arisen a definite theory of the state 
similar to that known among us as “ totalitarian ” ; but there 
are signs that some of the essentials of the “totalitarian ” 
policy are being practised. This is mainly to be seen in the 
realm of education ; it has become evident to governing persons 
in many lands that if the education of the people can be con- 
trolled by the state with ruthless thoroughness, it should be 
possible to create the kind of citizens that the state wants to 
see created. ‘Those who desire to seek for the totalitarian 
state in the Mission field should fix their gaze upon national 
policy in education. 


Social and Economic 


The overwhelming social fact which confronts us as we 
look at these great masses of people is that of hunger. All 
thinking about Asia fails to be realistic unless this is remem- 
bered. Immense populations are still mainly agricultural, 
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and the level of living is by the lowest European standards 
terribly low. The world drop in the prices of primary 
commodities has affected the cultivators of Asia, and the 
farmer now gets less than ever for his rice or cotton. During ~ 
Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to England, he was taken to a most 
distressed part of Lancashire and was deeply impressed by the 
unemployment caused by the diminution of trade with 
India. When, however, he asked the amount of unemploy- 
ment pay given to the Lancashire work people, he was aston- 
ished to find that it was for one week equivalent to six 
months’ income of an average Indian peasant. The same 
vista of terrible physical need is found in other directions. 
There must be literally hundreds of millions of people in 
Asia who are not within reach of any medical help which can 
be called scientific. Leprosy, though it is being fought, 
is still of gigantic extent. Tuberculosis is increasing in the 
Kast while (I am told) it is decreasing in the West. While 
the Western countries are effectively protecting themselves 
against narcotic drugs, the illicit narcotic traffic is growing in 
power among the relatively defenceless countries of the East. 

While the essential village economy of great countries 
like China and India remains substantially unchanged, the 
economic unity of the world is having a great effect upon it. 
Handicrafts are being ousted by manufactured goods, with the 
result that the pressure on the land becomes still greater, 
and a flow to the factory, mine and workshop cannot be 
prevented. The effect of industrialisation is to destroy the 
village type of social morality and to make the villager, who 
goes to the industrial centre, an individual bereft of his 
accustomed environment. Thus is set up a loosening of the 
old social fabric, as for instance with caste in India. In the 
industrial centres of India, China and Japan is to be found 
most of the radical social thinking, not only among “ educ- 
ated ” men, but among working-men who have been intro- 
duced to the modern world by industrialisation. 

Great efforts are being made by keen and patriotic men 
and women to attack these deep and complex evils. It is 
this cause, of social reform, that claims much of the finest 
young life of Asia today. Mr. Gandhi’s movement against 
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untouchability and for the improvement of village life; 
Dr. James Yen’s movement for reducing illiteracy in China ; 
Toyohiko Kagawa’s co-operative movement all show this. 
There is a formidable and hopeful increase in the degree 
to which educated men and women, themselves to a large 
extent urbanised, are now recognising the immense importance 
of the villages, where an overwhelming majority of the people 
live, and the clamant needs which they present. 

Mention must here be made of the growth, throughout the 
Asiatic countries, of a movement among women. Of all 
modern developments this is probably the greatest in its 
ultimate potency. Women not merely share in the political 
movements, but they show greater fidelity than men in 
pursuing the goals of social reform. The emancipation of 
women in the East is releasing into public life a powerful force 
for social and cultural change, especially in everything that 
has to do with the position of women and children, education, 
marriage conditions, labour conditions, and the like. It 
may here be said that in several Asiatic countries notable 
victories have recently been won in the war against commerci- 
alised sexual vice, and that this is one of the questions upon 


which women have insisted on making their voices effectively 
heard. 


Religious 


The same wide and deep change and movement is to be 
seen in the sphere of religion. We have, first, the simple 
and naive religion of the villager, still identical in its essentials 
with that which has been believed and practised in the village 
for many centuries. Whether it be called Hinduism or 
Buddhism or Islam or Taoism, it will always have a large 
element of Animism ; there will be a certain merging of ideas 
and personalities of the more literary higher religion with 
cruder popular notions; there will be a strong social con- 
sciousness. (Nothing is being said here of Africa, but it is 
well-known that the detribalisation of the African is one of the 
great effects of modern conditions in Africa, and one of the 
main reasons why the tribal animistic cults must vanish 
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before some other integrating relon force, whether Chivas 
ianity, Islam or Communism). 

The main disturbing factors are social and industrial 
change, already referred to, and education. Education 
makes it impossible to go on believing great numbers of 
things which the naive religion of the villager believed. 
Educational ideas throughout the world are much the same, 
and the great centres of educational science in the West are 
the resort of keen young educators of almost all the countries 
in the world. It is natural therefore to find not only that 
the study, of history, science or philosophy undermines the 
old faiths, but that it begins to suggest an alternative, the 
scientific humanism of the modern secularist Western world. 
Of this type the eminent Chinese philosopher and man of 
letters, Dr. Hu Shih, is a notable example. It is undeniable 
that there is a shift away from religion among the educated 
youth of Asia today. Such a movement as the South- 
Indian “Self-Respect Movement ” is representative of this 
tendency. For it, social advance and the abolition of all 
religion are two sides of the same thing. 

Many people in the Asiatic countries are greatly worried 
about this growing irreligiousness and seek to find ways of 
enhancing the reputation at least of morality. Efforts are 
being made (e.g. in Japan, in Turkey, in China) to get moral 
teaching in the schools on a non-traditional basis. The New 
Life Movement in China seeks to reestablish the beauties 
of social morality. 

The decay of the old religions is sometimes masked by 
a furious communal loyalty. Men who have no truly religious 
belief at all may still be passionately Moslem, or Hindu, 
out of loyalty to their community (as they may be Protestant 
or Catholic in some of our countries for similar reasons). 
And there are signs here and there ofa genuine revival among 
serious people, of faith in the old religions. This is said of 
Buddhism in both China and Japan; it is said by some in 
India of Hinduism. My own view, for what it is worth, is 
that these faiths cannot sustain the burden of modern life 
and its questions. In the past they have been essentially 
the centre of the life of man, to which all the parts of life could 
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be referred as to a standard and integrating core. They were 
never merely sources of individual consolation. But even 
those who are furiously religious in the communal sense are 
not looking, as their grandfathers did, to religion as the bea- 
con light of life. For that they look to science, or economic 
action, or some such thing. 

While, therefore, communalist or nationalist religion 
may occupy the stage for a time, there are other influences 
which fall heir to the place that the old religion vacates, and 
of these the chief is, probably, Communism. Its attraction 
to the mind of educated youth in Asia lies in the fact that it 
is aware of, and claims to possess the remedy for, the known 
maladjustments and evils of society, and that it makes an 
absolute demand, and can only be accepted by those who will 
live very dangerously. That it is accompanied by murder on 
a vast scale (in six counties of one Chinese province 335,000 
persons were massacred and 557,000 houses destroyed) does 
not seem to matter. 


The Christian Movement 


Whai is it doing ? Out of a multitude of things, here are 
some of the chief. In Japan, China and India there have been 
initiated and carried out great united movements for evangel- 
ism. In these the essential matter is not the size of them, or 
the numbers reached, but the proof they afford that in days 
of great difficulty, with all the added burdens caused by the 
diminution of Western help, the indigenous Churches have 
found it in their hearts to go ahead with vigour. The so- 
called “Five Years Movement ” in China unquestionably 
saved the Church from the spirit of despair in face of the 
unparalleled difficulties of Christian work in China. 

In education much has been done at every level — from the 
simple village school to the university college. Some of the 
most effective pieces of village education have been done by 
the Christian schools — witness Moga in India, the James Yen 
Movement in China, the amazing success of Dr. Laubach’s 
methods for destroying illiteracy in the Philippines. High 
schools for both boys and girls have been built up in most of 
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the countries, and wherever policy has been based on the 
recognition that Christian bodies cannot compete with the 
State in quantity, but only in quality, these schools are 
universally looked up to because of the strength of the 
training they give. Colleges of university rank, in some 
countries called universities, have been established, as in 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt, India, China and Japan. Some of 
these are more intimately connected with the Church than 
others. Their aims may be defined as : 


a) to interpret the Christian revelation through the 
medium of education ; 

b) to offer higher training to the abler youth of the 
Christian Church ; 

c) to serve the peoples of the several countries by sharing 
with them the best ideals and methods of education 
which we have. 


Doctors and nurses have played an immense part in 
missionary work. There are places, as in Arabia and the 
North-West frontier of India, where no other form of Christian 
witness is easily possible. Christian doctors are being trained 
from among the members of the indigenous churches, so that 
these churches in their turn may be able to include medical 
service within their expression of the Christian spirit and 
message. 

There has grown up in recent years a great variety of 
social service carried on by Missions or the indigenous churches. 
Partly the value of these efforts has lain in the fact that they 
have nearly always been pioneer in character, and that they 
have been copied later, often by the state. But in the main 
their value lies in the fact that they are a spontaneous welling 
up of the Christian spirit in the face of deep and obvious need. 
It is very significant that most of the work that is done in 
India for deaf and dumb, for blind, for defective children, for 
the tuberculous and for lepers is done by Christians. This 
has no other origin but the compassion of Christ. 

But next only to evangelism, and closely bound up with it, 
comes the work of building up the Chrislian Church. The 
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Mission is in its essence a temporary thing, it is the Church 
that isto endure. Activity that depends upon the permanent 
presence of a missionary must therefore fail. It is all- 
important that the Church should be planted, should grow, 
and become itself the bearer of the Spirit. It can be said of 
all the great fields that the last twenty years have seen very 
notable developments in the transfer of authority, once held 
by the Mission or the missionary, to the indigenous Church. 
It is true that much more needs to be done here, but the prin- 
ciple has now for long been admitted. Another thing that 
characterises the Church in the Mission field is a movement 
for organic unity. Of this great movement this at least can 
be said, that it is essential to the freeing of the indigenous 
Churches from their foreign trammels. Even now, too many 
Indian, Chinese and Japanese Christians call themselves by 
names that indicate a denominational history of purely 
Western relevance. 

If anyone doubts the reality of the existence of the 
Christian Church in these lands, and wonders whether it be 
more than the projection of the life of the West, let him 
consider the movement, now several years old, among the 
middle caste people of South India. These people are now 
being baptised by thousands, but the cause of their turning 
to the Gospel is the effect created upon them by the sight of 
the outcaste Christians, who had been brought into the Church 
in the same regions in great numbers. I know of no clearer 
instance of the effect of the life of the Church as itself a power 
in evangelisation. 


Whai are the chief Needs ? 


a) A keener, more original understanding of the meaning 
of the Christian Gospel. We all need this, but there are 
dangers in the indigenous Churches being content with what 
has come through the missionary and is only second hand. 
I cannot in this paper further develop this theme. Much 
will be said in the Conference about the fundamental Gospel 
and its bearing on the whole condition of our present 
world. I wish here only to assert that one of the 
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greatest needs of the missionary movement is for keener 
and more original understanding of the Gospel. 


b) A true sense of the Church as a historic community. 
There is danger in the modern emphasis on the “ indigenous ”, 
if this means that the Church is to be so Indian or so Chinese 
that it forgets the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
which it is part. Protestant missionaries of certain countries 
have something to answer for here. The value of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation in this connection cannot be 
overestimated. Nothing has done and is doing so much to 
create a generation of Christians that will have a feeling for, 
and more inderstanding of, the truly oecumenical character 
of the Christian Church. 


c) More emphasis upon the training of the Christian 
ministry. The Roman Catholic Missions are better here, for 
they put much more strength proportionately into the work 
of equipping a native priesthood. 


d) Clear recognition that in all institutional missionary 
work it is quality that counts ; that the political tendencies of 
the present time are rendering, and may render, the work 
of Christian education difficult in view of new restrictions 
that are being laid upon it ; and that we must not shrink from 
the most rigorous examination of method and re-organisation 
of our work in order to meet the needs of the time. 


e) An unremitting search for the secret of true spontaneity 
in the life and growth of the Church. The present financial 
difficulties which have fallen heavily upon most of the 
Western Missions have been used of God to teach us many 
lessons. It is now evident that not all the use that was made 
of foreign money in the Mission field was wise use. It is 
magnificent that many of the weak churches should so nobly 
have responded to the calls for sacrifice which the new financial 
conditions imposed upon them ; but it is even moreimportant 
that we now perceive the wrongness of some of the things we 
have tried to do by the power of foreign agency and resources. 
In the new era upon which we have now entered everything 
must lead up to the growth of a self-propagating, self-govern- 
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ing and self-supporting Church. Not yet has there been, in 
modern missionary work, that spontaneous spreading of the 
flame that one longs to see in a truly “ native ” church as it 
witnesses to its own people. Buddhism and Islam have both 
known such great outbreaks of irresistible activity. Perhaps 
the days are not yet ripe. But we must see to it that we do 
not retard the work of the Lord by trying to do for the 
Church what only it can do for itself ; that those of us who are 
called to be missionaries long only to be worthy of the title 
Servus Servorum Dei; and that we are alert to the working 
of the Spirit in new and unexpected ways, so that we know 
the Lord when He comes among us in power. 


Syncretism and Evangelism 
L. P. LARSEN 


Proclaiming the Good News 


The proclamation of the Gospel of Christ is the work to 
which the Saviour has called His disciples. That is evan- 
gelism. 

We are not to think of this as Christian propaganda. 
“ Propaganda ” is activity that benefits the worker’s business 
or the worker’s party. But what we are to make known to all 
men is the Good News which Christ has brought from God. 
It is not our cause we are working for, and it is not our gain 
that is to be the result of the work. 

What the Gospel is, the different parts of the New Test- 
ament show us very clearly. It may not be expressed by the 
same words everywhere; but from all sides we get the 
assurance that God’s Mind towards men is such as Christ 
has made known through His Words, His Life, and His 
Death. We see how ready God is to help those who need 
help ; how confident we may be that God never disappoints 
those who put their trust in Him; how strictly God insists 
that His conditions must be fulfilled if the help He offers is to 
become a gift and not a promise merely. We see how serious 
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man’s case is ; so serious that nothing less than that which we 
see in Christ’s Life and Death could overcome the hindrance 
in man’s life and remedy all in it that is wrong and dangerous. 
We see how fatal to man sin is, because it separates us from 
Him to whom we belong, and from those with whom we are 
to live our life; and how painful to God sin is, as we see 
plainly on many occasions in Christ’s life. 


Witness-bearing 


It is not those whom Christ sends out with His Gospel who 
are to give help to the people to whom they go. We are to 
“ prepare the way ”, get hindrances removed, so as to make it 
possible for God Himself to come so near to men that they 
may hear His voice and see His glory. It is not we who are to 
convince and convert. God’s work God alone can do. This 
the apostles were told very definitely when the Saviour 
commanded them to wait in Jerusalem until the Spirit came ; 
then only would they be able to be witnesses. 

The proclamation of the Gospel is a work that can be done 
only by witness-bearing. Whatever may be the differences 
between human legal systems, all are agreed that witnesses 
are neither to explain events nor to discuss problems, but to 
state plainly and correctly what they have themselves seen or 
heard. It is first-hand knowledge that is required, and that 
to throw light not on the witnesses but on the question which 
is being inquired into. As soon as we begin to think of it, we 
all understand that to tell what I have heard from others 
about the matter, or what I may have read about it, is not 
witness-bearing. Study and knowledge do not by them- 
selves qualify us to be witnesses. 

But we are sometimes apt to forget another equally 
important aspect of the work suggested by the term we are 
now thinking of. If I go home and tell to a group of casual 
listeners something which I have seen in the street and of 
which the police have taken a report, I am not speaking as a 
witness, however serious the events may be that I am relating. 
It is not first-hand knowledge that is lacking; what more, 
then, is required to make it witness-bearing ? — What is told 
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about the things that happened must be said to one who has 
to find the truth in order that he may be able to come to a 
right decision. To be Christ’s witnesses implies, not merely 
first-hand knowledge on the part of the witness, but also a 
consciousness that here is a great question which the hearers 
must be enabled to decide aright. 

Once, many years ago, a judge came home one evening 
from court, with every sign of being tired. His wife asked 
him whether he had had particularly heavy work that day. 
And he said that what had made it so trying to him was the 
very definite impression he had that some of the witnesses 
whom he had examined were paid to say what they had told ; 
but he could not put his finger on any particular thing which 
proved conclusively that these persons were false witnesses. 
He could not therefore leave their statements altogether out of 
account, and that made the decision of the question much 
more complicated. 

All who bear Christ’s name are witnesses ; they give others 
a right impression or a wrong impression of what Christ can 
do. But the presence in a case of false witnesses makes it 
much more difficult to get the question decided aright. And 
witness-bearing implies that there is a question to be decided. 
Christ’s witnesses are not to go about in a nervous state of 
excitement because there is a great issue at stake. But many 
of those among us who always go about preaching are very 
conscious that we are apt to forget this side of the question. 
And yet that is of the very essence of witness-bearing. 


Preaching and Healing 


In the Life of Christ Himself, and in the ives of His first 
disciples, we are constantly hearing of preaching and healing 
as two closely connected sides of the work that was done. 
There is nothing to suggest that the Saviour regarded healing 
— or giving other kinds of external help — as something lower 
than preaching. In all He did, He was helping men to know 
God, and trying to turn their minds toward God. When He 
healed the sick and gave the hungry to eat, He wanted not 
merely to give them relief from this or that particular 
suffering. 
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We see that plainly in the story of the ten lepers. He was 
disappointed that only one of them came back to express 
his gratitude. Jesus had not bargained with them ; the heal- 
ing was not given merely in order to make them willing to 
become His disciples. He saw that healing was their first 
great need, and He gave it to them because they needed it and 
were ready to receive it. Such is God’s Mind, Jesus assures 
us, ready to give men what they need if only they will receive 
it. But He had been wishing that that first gift should have 
turned their mind toward God as the Giver of the gift. That 
was what He was aiming at in all He did. 

All of it was work of the same order. The healing was not 
something more secular than the preaching. What He 
desired to see accomplished was the same in the one case as 
in the other. The forms and methods differed, because He 
took the different people where He found them. The physical 
help He gave did not always lead to the spiritual result He 
was aiming at. Nor did the preaching in all cases. But it 
was the same Good News of God He wanted to give men by 
one method as well as by the other. 

He gave all the ten lepers their health. But He was not 
satisfied when that was done. He regarded this as a real need 
in their life; but it was not in His eyes their greatest need. 
He had been longing to see them led on from the first step to 
the second. What hindered that progress is not difficult to 
understand. When these men discovered that their leprosy 
had left them, they were so full of the joy which that 
experience gave them, the possibilities of getting back to their 
homes again to live with and work for their dear ones, that 
nine of the ten stopped there. Their joy at the gift they had 
received made them forget the Giver. 

Most of us know only too well that such a thing is liable to 
happen. Christ knew it too. He has told us in one of His 
parables about the sower who scattered his seed so freely that 
much of it produced no harvest. That is not a sign of waste- 
fulness and indifference on God’s part. But God wants to give 
everybody achance. This is the Divine Mind that lies behind 
the preaching and the healing alike. And that is the Mind 
which Christ wanted to make known through all that He did. 
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The all-important question in the work of evangelism is not 
the method but the aim. What lines the work is to follow, 
which methods should be employed and which not, these are 
not unimportant questions. But the question of supreme 
importance is whether the evangelistic aim and spirit are 
present in the work. The decisive difference is not between 
“evangelistic work ” and “institutional work ”, as those 
expressions are frequently used. Institutional work may be 
so done that it is most truly evangelistic, and preaching may 
be so done that it is not. When our thoughts follow these 
lines, we begin to understand why Christ so strongly insisted 
that His disciples were not ready to go out as His witnesses 
until they had received the Spirit that He was going to send 
them. 

What Christ sends His disciples out to do is not merely to 
relieve human suffering. There is great need of such relief; 
and the Saviour Himself was always ready to give it when He 
was face to face with human need and suffering. But He 
aimed at something more than physical relief. We are not 
sent out by Him merely to spread human knowledge and to set 
forth higher ideals. This is all on the same level as the 
different kinds of relief and help that have been referred to: 
not valueless, but incomplete. Evangelism is the work Christ 
has commissioned His servants to do. 


Inward Hindrances to this Work 


There are many things that may interfere with the work of 
evangelism. When, in the wording of this subject, syncretism 
has been mentioned, it is doubtless with the idea that this is 
something which must be seriously considered because it is 
liable dangerously to disturb or hinder the work which Christ 
wants His disciples to do. 

Those who have had any opportunity in their own lives to 
know what that work is and what may hinder it, will probably 
think first of the hindrances that are found within ourselves. 
We are not always controlled and prompted by gratitude for 
what God has given us in Christ ; we do not care enough about 
the people around us ; our love is so poor and weak ; there is so 
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much of our own self in our views and motives; and that 
makes it hard to get close enough to people to be Christ’s 
witnesses ; and we know so little of that power, which Christ 
said could come only by the Spirit of God, as a real thing 
within ourselves and in all our contacts with others. These, 
and other things of the same kind, are indeed the real 
hindrances. And nothing we may be thinking of in con- 
nection with our present subject should be allowed to turn 
our attention away from those inward defects and obstacles ; 
for that is where the real danger lies. 


The Meaning of Syncrelism 


Where syncretism really comes in, the work of evangelism 
cannot fail to suffer. But if we are to get all the light we need 
on this question, we must give careful attention to two things. 
We must be careful to understand aright what the word 
means. And we must remember that there is a danger on 
the other side of the road, against which we have equal reason 
to be on our guard. 

Syncretism comes from a Greek word which literally means 
“ mixing together. ” The term might be applied to a variety 
of “ mixings. ” But more commonly it is employed, as here, 
to convey the idea of putting together elements taken from 
different religions, with the idea of thus producing a more 
complete and more generally acceptable presentation of 
religious truth. 


Syncrelislic Tendencies Today 


It is not difficult to see that tendencies of that kind are 
very characteristic elements of religious developments and 
activities in our days. And it is easy to understand why such 
tendencies have become so prominent. 

For the last forty years a type of Indian religious teaching 
has been spreading in the West. In the beginning it was 
generally spoken of as Neo-Hinduism; and the work of 
spreading these ideas was for some time limited to America. 
Now these activities are better known by the name of the 
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Ramkrishna Mission, and are not confined to the New World 
only. A report was recently published of the promising work 
done within the last year in several countries on the continent 
of Europe. 

The basis of all the work of the Ramkrishna Mission is the 
conviction that all religions are fundamentally one, this 
statement being primarily applied to Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism, Islam and Christianity. When men come close enough 
to each other to get behind the words and forms which at 
first are felt to be barriers and causes of conflict, the under- 
lying unity of longing and striving, of need and of aim, 
becomes increasingly clear. Those who have never been 
intimately acquainted with the people of any other religion or 
Church than their own are not troubled by questions of this 
kind. It is only when different religionists come close enough 
together, and begin to know each other more intimately, that 
syncretistic ways of thinking begin to suggest themselves. 
And they are not prompted merely by growing acquaintance 
and better understanding. There is also behind them a 
strong consciousness of the harm that has been caused in 
human lives by religious conflicts. 

One does not necessarily agree with syncretistic teaching 
because of the fact that one realises what. forces have been at 
work in it. But it continues to be true that error lives only by 
the element of truth that is in it. And syncretism, as we 
meet it so strikingly in the work of the Ramkrishna Mission, 
has in it elements of truth which we cannot afford to ignore. 
We must come to understand one another better where dis- 
turbing and harmful differences are felt. Ignorance is a poor 
foundation for friendliness ; but it is also a very regrettable 
ground for conflict and strife. Those who have come to know 
at close quarters some of the activities of the Ramkrishna 
Mission in India cannot fail to think of them with respect and 
admiration, even if it is not possible to answer satisfactorily 
all the questions one is thereby forced to consider. 

Among the Hindus, such elastic and comprehensive 
attitudes in religious questions have from very old times been 
common phenomena ; and one can see, in a measure, why ithas 
been so. But it is not from Hinduism alone that syncretistic 
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_ activities are at present proceeding. The Bahai Movement 
has grown up within the world of Islam. Its followers may 
not be regarded by orthodox Muslims as real followers of 
Islam, just as some strictly orthodox Hindus would doubtless 
shake their heads at the Ramkrishna Mission type of Hindu- 
ism. But the Bahai Movement in its own way, just like the 
Ramkrishna Mission in its way, is trying to offer to torn and 
distracted humanity a religious way which all may follow, a 
way where differences are not felt to be a source of sufferings 
and loss. And there are men in many parts of the world who 
listen to the Bahai teaching because they are tired of quarrel- 
ling with others over their religious differences. 

Recently word has come from India of an address given by 
a great representative of Burmese Buddhism to representatives 
of orthodox Hinduism on the essential unity of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The close connection between these two systems 
is a plain historical fact. And the question of the connection 
between them recently became more prominent, when the 
place that is associated with the memory of Gautama’s 
enlightenment, after being managed for many years by the 
Hindus, was given back again to the Buddhists. The presence 
of Rev. Ottama from Burma as president at the meeting of 
the Hindu Mahasabha had doubtless more of political than of 
religious motives behind it. And it has not by any means 
been approved by all Hindus. Yet it is characteristic of the 
strong present-day tendency to overlook religious differences. 


“ All Things to All Men” 


But is not this tendency something that we all have reason 
to respect and to rejoice at 2? Do we not need to strengthen 
all the forces that make for friendliness and co-operation 
among men ?_ If it is such things as these that are meant by 
syncretism, will it then not be a serious matter if Christianity 
in all its missionary activities thinks of it only as an error and 
adanger? That is what some people are seriously feeling. 

And is not the Apostle Paul, they may add, pointing us in 
the same direction when he speaks of his being “a Jew to the 
Jews and a Greek to the Greeks ” as a necessary condition of 
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his being able to do aright the work he has been sent to do ? 

When we know the man who said this, there is no room for 
doubt that he did not thereby wish to describe a shapeless and 
wobbly life, that had no character of its own, and could be 
entirely different things in different places. That was not the 
kind of man the apostle Paul was or strove to be. It is plain 
that what he is describing in those words, as a necessary 
qualification of a messenger of Christ’s Gospel, is the mind that 
is anxious not to be an outsider or a stranger among the people 
to whom he wants to commend the Gospel. He realised that 
the work which Christ’s servants are sent to do can succeed 
only if the hearers look upon them with such confidence and 
openness of mind as are nowhere shown toward those who are 
regarded as foreigners. 

It was a desire of the same kind that made the Saviour use 
the name, “the Son of Man”, about Himself. It is very 
striking that His disciples never used it about Him, though He 
called Himself constantly by that name. There were many 
things that made Him different from those around Him. 
It was not the kind of differences which separates the white 
foreigner from the people of India. But the differences were 
not less real; and they were not less liable to put a distance 
between Him and those around Him. But unless men came 
to Him with the free and open and confident mind which we 
have only among our own people, He knew He could not get 
the truth of God commended to their hearts and consciences. 
Therefore He kept saying : I am one of you, the Son of Man. 
When Christ uses this term, and when the apostle Paul wants 
be a Jew to the Jews and a Greek to the Greeks, it is a matter 
that has nothing to do with syncretism. The words refer to a 
very important matter indeed. But it is a question, not of the 
testimony to be borne, but of the way by which alone the 
testimony can reach “ the conscience of every man. ™ 

And on this side the work of Christian missions has had 
such great defects that it is not strange if some are inclined to 
give all their attention to avoiding the danger on that side of 
the path. And all the fear of syncretism — which we do not 
wish to minimise — must not be allowed to lessen our desire 
to get so close to the people among whom we are to work, in 
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mutual understanding and frankness and confidence, that the 
way is open from heart to heart. For then only does it 
become possible to commend the truth to every man’s 
conscience. : 
It is a serious matter that the work of evangelism has been 
done by “ foreign ” missions. As long as we are foreigners in 
the eyes of the people, we are not fully qualified to prepare the 
way of the Lord. The messengers of the Gospel must be so 
near to the people to whom they wish to proclaim it that the 
feeling of foreignness disappears. For that calls forth, if 
not definite opposition, at least cautious reserve, and where 
this prevails the way to the conscience is blocked. To be a 
Jew to the Jews and a Greek to the Greeks is everywhere a 
vital question to the evangelist. 


The Dangers of Syncretism 


But then it does become very important to see clearly 
where the danger of syncretism comes in. For there is a 
danger. The more we feel the importance of avoiding the 
danger on one side of the road, the more reason we have to 
remember that there lies an equally great danger on the other 
side. 

Let us first remind ourselves that syncretism is not a 
matter of the form in which the Gospel is presented ; it is a 
question of the message itself. 

The difference between the adaptation that is legitimate 
here, and that which is dangerous, is illustrated by what we 
see in the New Testament of Jewish influences : on the one 
hand, the figures and expressions we meet in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and on the other hand, those Judaising teachings 
and tendencies against which the Apostle Paul found it necess- 
ary to direct his strongest warnings. 

To speak of Christ and His work in terms of the Jewish 
Temple, with its priesthood and sacrifices, was to follow away 
which, among people to whom these things were familiar and 
sacred, would make it possible to reach the innermost depths 
of the human soul. To people who knew nothing about 
Jewish religious ideas and practices — or at any rate knew it 
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only as strangers and outsiders — such language would not 
help the hearer or the reader to see the glory of Christ more 
clearly. God’s mighty works are to be made known to men 
in their own tongue. It is necessary, if the work of evangel- 
ism is to be done, to learn aright to be a Jew to the Jews and a 
Greek to the Greeks. This isnot adanger to be avoided, but 
a lesson to be learnt, and a lesson which the stranger and out- 
sider does not easily learn perfectly. 

It was something altogether different which made the 
Apostle use such strong language in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (and elsewhere) against certain Jewish teachers. 
Those teachers required men to observe the Jewish rite of 
circumcision, and some of the other commandments which 
were regarded as most vital, if they were to be saved from sin 
into fellowship with God through faith in Christ. 

St. Paul did not hesitate to use the terms “ circumcised ” 
and “ uncircumcised ” as metaphors by which to bring home 
to men some of the spiritual realities of Christ’s Gospel. 
That aroused neither fear nor opposition in him. But he 
was afraid of any tendency to build one’s trust and con- 
fidence on what had been done by oneself. The knowledge I 
have acquired, the holy rites I have observed, the careful 
performance of religious and moral duties, these are not things 
which must in all circumstances be condemned and avoided. 
The New Testament very frequently reminds us that “ faith ” 
cannot thrive except in very close connection with a “ good 
conscience. ” We cannot continue to trust in God if we have 
a bad conscience. But Christ is the only foundation that has 
been laid, both for a good conscience and for trust in God. 
It is on His Life and Death and Resurrection, all that He has 
brought from God and offered to men, it is on that alonethat 
our confidence can be built without any danger of disappoint- 
ment and failure. 


The Three Great Questions 


But that Christ is the only Saviour is not the first truth 
to be proclaimed and accepted when the Gospel is brought to 
those who do not know it. This is a fact of which we may 
need to remind ourselves. 
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Whether Christ really is the only Saviour is a question that 
cannot be answered until two other questions have first been 
considered. The first is, whether I need help to be saved. 
When a man begins to pause and consider this question, he must 
be helped to understand, in a measure at least, what it is to | 
be saved, what it is he is to be saved from, and what he is to 
be saved to. Only if that question is answered in the 
affirmative — an answer in which the amount of analytical 
and intellectual understanding may vary enormously — does 
a man meet the second question : Have I any reason to think 
that Christ can help me to be saved ?. Obviously some know- 
ledge of Christ is required before this question can be answer- 
ed. And if, with such light as the man has, he says Yes to 
the second question, then, and then only, does he stand 
before the third question : Is Christ the only one who can 
save ? 

If we require a man to answer the third question before he 
has been through the first and the second, we are not helping 
him to find the right foundation on which to build his life’s 
hope and confidence. It is not the completeness and correct- 
ness of our creed that is the decisive matter. That is plain 
from those places where Christ spoke of “ great faith ” and of 
“little faith.” God does not ask how much we have 
deserved, either in regard to knowledge and understanding, 
or in regard to earnest search and endeavour. Christ did not 
come, He said, to look for the best (the righteous), but to 
invite those who were in need of help. That is the clear and 
blessed key-note of the Gospel of Christ. And if we do not 
help men to get straight on this fundamental question we are 
— to use the New Testament’s expression — building on a 
wrong foundation. 

And we are frequently being reminded in our own lives 
that we are treading on dangerous ground when we are dealing 
with this question. For there is in most of us so much that 
prompts us to build our confidence on what we ourselves have 
done and been, and to wish to get honour for ourselves when 
something has been attained and accomplished. These 
tendencies we know to be so strong and so dangerous that we 
have great reason to be afraid of encouraging them by allow- 
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ing syncretism to come in. For syncretism is building on a 
wrong foundation. 

Syncretism is not a doctrinal problem but a vital question. 
It does not warn us against efforts to understand the people 
of India (or whoever the people may be to whom we want to 
make the Gospel known), and to identify ourselves with them. 
We can only serve Christ among men if we are not strangers 
and outsiders in their eyes. 

But they are to be helped to put their trust neither in us 
nor in themselves, but only in Him who never disappoints 
those who trust in Him. 


Adaptation or Revolution 
KarL HARTENSTEIN 


The Revolulionising Gospel 


Our theme contains a double temptation. It might be 
understood as though Missions had in their hands a final 
method according to which they carried out their work, as 
though they knew exactly how the thing is done and there 
remained only the question whether Missions should berelated 
towards civilisation in a more accommodating or in a more 
revolutionising way. That would be a serious misunder- 
standing. For the proclamation of the message, and for the 
“ambassador in Christ’s stead ”, there is no secure method 
according to which he can orientate himself. That is not 
admitted by the Lord of the Word and the Lord of the 
Messenger. For it is a question of His Word, His Church and 
His Spirit alone, Who “ bloweth where He listeth. ” He does 
not entrust to the hands of men the mysteries of His Kingdom. 
Missions have no secure methods which might enable them to 
do their work successfully. If they are really Missions, they 
are subject to the Lord Who alone is mighty, Who gives or 
refuses His Word, Who pours out or withholds His Spirit, 
when and where it appears right to Him and to Him alone. 

There is a second and equally dangerous temptation, 
against which our theme must be protected. Adaptation 
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and revolution are not two quite homogeneous attitudes, of 
which Missions must choose the one or the other, or which 
must both be taken up successively. The fundamental word 
of Christian preaching is this : “ Repent and believe the 
Gospel, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” But that 
signifies in any case the breaking in of a new world, the 
breaking-up of the hearts of men, of customs and of languages. 
Repentance means : The old way will not do, a new one must 
be ploughed out. “Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God.” It is positively the proof of our 
being His witnesses that the Word of God attests itself ” as 
power,” as dynamic and dynamite (both meanings are 
included in the Greek word). For the Word of God is no 
religious assertion, but stands over against all religious words 
as the Revelation of God. Christ is not one, though it be the 
highest, in the series of the religious leaders and founders of 
the worid, but stands over against them all : “ To us there is 
but one God . . . and one Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom 
are all things, and we by Him.” The Church of Christ is not 
a new edition of the religious communities of this earth. It 
is a miracle that men are “no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God. ” The Word of grace which Scripture proclaims is not 
somehow similar to, or equivalent to the utterances concerning 
grace in the highest religions, but it is something new in 
principle when St. Paul says : “ By grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God. ” 
Grace is the end of all religious attempts to find the mystery 
of life oneself and to go the way of salvation oneself. And so 
it is with every single one of the decisive Biblical words, 
behind which stands the whole mystery of the one true and 
living God, Whom the nations do not know, and Who revealed 
Himself to the world in Jesus Christ. The fundamental word 
of true Missions is God’s Word of Revelation and accordingly 
a truly revolutionising Word, which can be heard and under- 
stood only through repentance, judgment, and death. Only 
within this Word, which truly revolutionises men and peoples, 
could the question arise, in how far God bestows His Word 
upon the natural, national and cultural forms of the peoples, 
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and in how far the task of adaptation is thereby set to 
Missions. 


The Spiritual World of the Peoples 


What is it we have to do with, when we have to deal with 
the cultural question ? It is necessary for us to give our- 
selves for a moment an account of what the central chapters 
of Scripture (Genesis i.-xi.) have to say to us upon this 
fundamental question. | 

The first word is this, that the Creator Himself binds the 
commission to create culture indissolubly with the service man 
is to render towards Him. The Bible calls this action 
“dominion over the earth,” a “ building, cultivating and 
maintaining ” (cf. Gen. ii. 15) of the world given to him. 
In the commission to build and cullivaie there lies implicit all 
the creative and formative capacity that is given to man, 
from the simplest to the highest level. In the word as to 
maintenance, however, there is given to all building a sacred 
boundary : it is to happen only in accordance with the lines, 
powers and aims ordained by God Himself. Cullivating: 
that is the word of civilisation ; maintaining : that is the word 
of religion. Cultivating and maintaining, civilisation and 
religion belong inseparably together. 

And now Chapters i.-xi. show the fearful fact, not indeed 
that the unity of civilisation and religion was destroyed, — 
that cannot happen at all, — but that both cultivation and 
maintenance are ruined. Man has not maintained an 
obedient attitude towards God, but has rather set himself up 
autonomously in revolt against God and snatched freedom 
to himself, in defiance against his Lord and in flight from his 
Creator. He has not maintained the attitude of faith and 
obedience, and therefore has not maintained that of love and 
service towards his neighbour either (Gen. iv.). He has not 
maintained the sacred boundary between creature and 
Creator, and therefore has not maintained that between men 
and spirits (Gen. vi.). He has not maintained the ordinances 
of neighbourhood and the “ world Kingdom ”, but set to work 
to build “a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven ” 
(Gen. xi.). But on that account all his building and cultiv- 
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ating has been changed from top to bottom. Out of the 
cultivating of the field there arises the passionate struggle for 
existence, and out of the raising up of the new generation in 
marriage there arises the confused world of eroticism. Out 
of the upbuilding of human ordinances there arise the 
tyranny, violence and power of men, the will to destruction 
towards all things created, and the defiant spirit which desires, 
from below and with its own means, to unite mankind, to 
master fate, and to build a civilisation which reaches heaven. 

These primeval catastrophes are the mother earth out of 
which has grown that which we today call civilisation. Here 
lie the mysteries, the primeval beginnings, of that which 
presents itself to our eyes today as the spiritual and cultural 
world of the peoples. Out of the building and cultivating of 
the cultural task has arisen a destroying, because man has not 
maintained the primordial and original ordinances which God 
gave to him. Out of the spiritual attitude of obedience and 
faith has arisen the human world of religions and heathenism. 
But the unity of cultivating and maintaining, of religion and 
civilisation is not dissolved. It should have become a blessing 
to man; it has become the bottomless pit. 

Let us make this a little clearer by means of the forms of 
civilisation given to us. The Bible uses the expression 
“ goyyim ” to indicate what we call nations or peoples. This 
word has in the whole of Scripture an uncannily inconstant 
and ambiguous meaning. It means on the one hand 
“peoples ”, and characterises these as national, cultural and 
linguistic units. Each people has its territory, its blood, but 
also its appropriate spiritual civilisation, and, above all, its 
language peculiar to it. Those are the primitive materials of 
any historical life at all. But simultaneously the concept 
signifies “ heathen”, and has so been translated by Luther 
with full authority, in order to indicate that each people has 
also its religion, which penetrates its manners, its whole 
existence, its language and its civilisation. It is in fact the 
case that there are peoples, and that each people has its gods 
and spirits. But just that is what we call heathenism, the 
religious world of the peoples as it has arisen out of the Fall 
of humanity and its defiant will to make a name for itself, to 
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build up its own world, to give itself ultimate and supreme 
value. We are experiencing that overwhelmingly today in 
that which we call “ Nationalism ” — a phenomenon in which 
there is revealed in an uncanny way the unity of national, 
cultural and religious forces. We have acknowledged a fact 
of immense import when we say that the ultimate unity 
of religion and civilisation, of cultivation and maintenance, 
has indeed remained in all peoples, but that there lies upon 
both the “ envelope ”, the shadow, the darkness of heathen- 
ism, which has taken shape in all branches of human culture. 
We may think of the original ordinances themselves, lan- 
guage, marriage, nationality, or of such aspects of the 
civilisation that has grown upon them as law, custom, and the 
form in which each people expresses itself in art, science and 
technology. They all bear the marks of the daemonic. 
Let us make this clear by some examples from Africa. 
The African knows far more than the individualistic spirit of 
Europe does of the binding forces of the world, of common soil 
and blood, birth and law, language and marriage. His sense 
of life is determined by the whole, by the collectivity. The 
individual is nothing on his own account; he lives only as a 
member of the clan and of the tribe. The short time between 
birth and death is ordered within a mysterious ring of life 
which binds together ancestors, men today and their children 
and grandchildren in an immense orbit, which includes both 
this world and the other world. But this whole sense of 
membership, law and community is determined throughout in 
a religious and heathen way. The soil is the place where the 
demons are located; and the blood, which binds the clan 
together, is the object of religious veneration, which has to be 
renewed again and again through ancestor-worship and 
ceremonies of purification. Language, the word, is magical 
and enchanted ; it destroys, brings salvation or curse, fear or 
blessing. There is hardly a single secular word ; each has in 
some way a sacred and magical significance. The ordinance 
of marriage is depraved through polygamy. The customs 
which hold the clan together are the source of uncanny 
religious powers, which degrade women and fill the relation 
to the neighbouring tribe with hate and war; the office of 
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chieftain is demoralised through its indissoluble connection 
with ancestor-worship and polygamy ; the Divinely-ordained 
stations in life are allowed to harden into an uncanny caste- 
system ; the relationship to Nature is made a source of fear. 
Just these primeval ordinances of nationhood and neighbour- 
ship, of clan and tribe, and the cultural ordinances of custom, 
law, marriage, language and formation of life are daemonised 
to the last detail. Among all nations, there is only religious 
civilisation, i.e. heathen cullure, which determines every area 
of life. 

Let us summarise what we know in two propositions. 

1. God, in His Will as Creator, has indissolubly bound up 
the religious attitude of faith in Him and obedience towards 
Him with the work of civilisation. To maintain that which is 
given by God, in order to build and cultivate upon earth : that 
is the original Will of God. 

2. The nations of the earth have broken down these 
primeval ordinances, by forsaking the attitude of faith 
towards God, and thereby have given an antitheistic character 
to all their cultural striving. That is the sign of the heathen 
cultures such as we meet in Africa and Asia. 


The Revolvtionising Iorce of the Word of God 


Missions rest upon the certainty that in Christ Jesus, the 
one Saviour of the whole world, the eternal Son of God Him- 
self has become flesh, that He, through His Death upon the 
Cross, has brought about salvation for all peoples ; and that 
through His victory over death He has brought hope and 
eternal life to all who bear a human face. And Missions are 
impelled by the Call of the Lord, to bring the witness of Jesus 
Christ to all nations and the whole world, and to teach them 
everything which He had commanded His Church. That 
Word and that Church have brought about in the history of 
the peoples the greatest and strongest revolution and break- 
ing-up conceivable. We have evidence today in Africa and 
Asia of what happens when Christ Jesus makes entry into a 
people. Even the language is altered from its foundations by 
the Gospel. All its concepts for God, Spirit, Death and Life, 
Soul and Sin, Salvation and Eternity, receive a completely 
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other meaning and must to some extent be quite reformed. 
Every single word is broken up and conquered by the Holy 
Spirit, word by word. The whole spiritual cultural world 
is literally broken, and receives through the knowledge of 
Christ a completely new meaning. That is expressed by the 
peoples with such words as these : “ we have seen beyond the 
horizon ; we have learned to lay our heart in the heart of 
God. The boat of our life, which was so heavy that it was not 
moving forward any more, is freed from an infinite burden. 
We have come out from the handsof the demons into the Hands 
of the Living God. ” Now there begins a quite new speaking 
and singing, praying and hoping, as we heard in yesterday’s 
address. The relation to Nature also becomes different ; the 
sense of life dominated by fear, which rules the heathen, gives 
place to a sense of freedom and thankfulness. The frightful 
ceremonies connected with birth and death are overcome, and 
in their place there comes the thankful receiving of the child, 
and the ability of the aged to die in hope and comfort. One 
can observe the profound change which the Gospel creates 
better perhaps at death-beds than anywhere else. But also 
the whole realm of customs and civilisation is fundamentally 
changed. Through the overcoming of polygamy, the position 
of women becomes an entirely new one. Through the under- 
standing of what the word “ neighbour ” means, the relation 
of the tribes among themselves becomes a new one. The 
ritual custom of head-hunting, of revenge for murder, of 
cannibalism, of ritual murder disappears. Life, which went 
on in the twilight, in an animal way, becomes alert and 
sober ; love arises among neighbours and in families. Every- 
where where the Gospel is really believed, we see how the living 
power of the Gospel overcomes uncertainty and lying, bondage 
and anarchy, and leads to certainty and obedience, to 
salvation from fear, and an entirely new morality. A wealth 
of individual testimonies could be adduced from all nations, 
to show this truly revolutionary change of the whole of life, 
which happens through regeneration. But this happens not 
only with individuals, but also with whole tribes, a fact which 
we have the opportunity of observing in Africa just as much 
as in New Guinea. Dr. Keysser, in his book, A Papua 
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Church, has depicted the renewal of great tribes. God does 
not desire only personal renewal; He desires a new people. 
There comes about a common experience of God, which brings 
the whole civilisation face to face with the stern demands of 
the Ten Commandments. There comes about a new sense of 
belonging together : “the great Peace ” enters in. There 
comes about a new sense of man’s responsibility for one an- 
other, of real pity for the heathen, and a deep realisation : 
“God is good and we are bad ”; and His grace is praised in 
hymns and prayers. Marriage relationships are fundament- 
ally renewed ; people begin really to pray; the position of 
women receives its due dignity ; life becomes free from lying 
and deceit. The Church of God, the “tribe Anuius ”, the 
“ Christ-tribe ” wins decisive significance for the people, a 
process in the course of which, as we shall see at once, the 
whole question now arises, how the natural and cultural 
ordinances can be brought into harmony with the new 
community of the Church. In any case it is significant that 
religion and civilisation come once again into their original 
close relation ‘with each other, and God Himself re-creates 
all the individual questions of daily life. This occurrence is 
always bound up with deep suffering, not only for the indivi- 
dual, but also for the tribes. Chinese Christianity, for 
example, is involved in the difficult struggle and contradiction 
with the heathen national powers and with Bolshevism ; and 
the new world of the Church arouses the sharpest struggle 
with the heathen world which surrounds it. We hold to the 
fact that the entry of the Gospel signifies a judgment upon the 
heathen civilised world and all its forms — natural ties as 
well as spiritual forces, — and calls men out from magician’s 
hut and fetish-temple, from the worship of ancestors and fear 
of death, and brings the tribes into a life-or-death struggle 
with the old powers, gods and religious forms peculiar to the 
nation. The Gospel is a breaking-up, a revolutionising force, 
but always at the same time a re-formation and a re-found- 
ation of custom and law, of marriage and tribe. The promise 
of God is fulfilled, that wherever building is done in the spirit 
of an obedient, maintaining faith and a real. attach- 
ment to God, God’s real and actual Name _ becomes 
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visible in the relation of marriage and in all the life of the 
tribes. 


The Problem of Adaptation 


With that, however, we stand face to face with the real 
question of our theme : In what way must the Gospel and the 
new Church take shape within the forms and structures of the 
whole national context of the old language and customs ? 
Here we have first of all to make a few remarks : 

1. There are no “ Christian nations ” in the real sense of 
the word ; for the Gospel is no natural power, but the Word of 
God which calls for a decision, for a Yes or No. The Gospel 
binds, just as it separates; it calls men out from their old 
ties, just as it renews them. It has been a disastrous self- 
deception of history, to express the opinion that the West was 
Christian and could simply communicate its Christian civili- 
sation to the peoples. The New Testament sets us right here. 
It has as its central concept not the Christianised peoples, but 
the Church of Christ, called out of the peoples, immersed in the 
peoples, but never identical with the peoples. The com- 
munity of Christ, and the community of the people, the 
civilisation of the people, never fully permeate each other on 
this earth. The picture given by Scripture knows that the 
Church of Christ represents the symbol of the Kingdom of 
God, but that means, it is the symbol of a completely new 
form of the world’s existence, the vanguard and daybreak 
of a fundamentally new order of all things. The call of the 
first Church : “ Let the world pass away ; let Thy Kingdom 
come ” must remain the call of Christendom. Therefore the 
Church exists always at the same time in contrast to the 
peoples, in struggle with civilisation, in critical discussion with 
the world, because it is the beginning of a completely new 
order of all things, and is waiting for the new heaven and the 
new earth. We have thus to distinguish clearly between the 
Church of Christ and the world of peoples, between the 
activity and the building of the Christian Church and the 
activity and the building of a civilisation separated from God. 

2. Without prejudice to our recognition of the truth of 
this principle, however, there immediately arises a double 
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danger in the missionary movement, when the Gospel goes on 


its way from Europe towards the East or the South of the 
world. The one danger is that of fanaticism. The Church of 
Christ isolates itself from the body of the people, shuts itself 
up as in a caste, and becomes a foreign body in its own people. 
We have the Church “ beside the people.” This occurence 
has been repeated on nearly all Mission fields to some extent 
and in definite sections, and has taken away from the Gospel 
its real power of becoming the light and the salt of nationhood 
and civilisation. Just as great, however, is the other danger 
— that missionary work appears as propaganda for European 
civilisation, Christianisation as Europeanisation. Here 
Christianity attempts to influence the people as a whole, to 
achieve influence and power among the peoples, above all by 
way of pedagogical education and of literary influence upon 
the spiritual civilisation of the people. Christianity is 
equated with a certain kind of Christian civilisation, of 
English or American type for instance, and Missions them- 
selves are understood only as a spiritual expansion of the so- 
called Christian Empire. That is the danger of secularisation, 
which has as its consequence great distress and stagnation of 
the work, to a great extent in Indian and Chinese Missions, but 
also in Africa. Both these wrong ways must continually be 
avoided by Missions. In isolating the Church and Christen- 
dom, and forcibly making it a foreign body in the nation, 
they forget the Divine task of building. But they have just 
as much to guard against seeing the task of building a so- 
called Christian civilisation as the decisive task of Missions, 
to favour the peoples with a Christian civilisation, and in so 
doing to forget maintenance, and with that to generate 
the frightful effects of secularism in the nations of Africa 
and Asia too. Missions may neither do their work outside 
the body of the people nor, forgetting their true task, 
force upon the peoples a foreign, so-called Christian and 
European culture. In both cases they forestall God, and try 
on their own authority to do what only the Spirit of God can 
create in the nations in accordance with their special character. 

3. At this point, in the question of the relation of Church 
and civilisation, of Gospel and custom, of Church community 
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and national community, two decisive attempts at a real 
adaptation of the Gospel and the Church to the nations have 
attained importance in Missions. Both attempts, the Pro- 
testant one as well as the Catholic one, proceed from the true 
premise, that in the nations themselves, through the Creation 
of God, individual and independent forms have arisen, which 
indeed show all the daemonic features, but which, like every 
individual man, reflect also the Creative Glory of God in their 
wealth and individuality of formation. Both proceed from 
the fact that the language and custom, the nationality and 
individuality of the peoples are also God-given ordinances 
which must be “ maintained ”, and to which the Church has 
to adapt itself in a definite way. Let us follow up briefly the 
two attempts. 

a) The Catholic altempt, which is the older in missionary 
history, was undertaken in its purest form in South India. 
The Jesuit Missions of the seventeenth century, but also the 
whole of the Catholic Missions of all times in their own way, 
have tried to bring Christianity close to the Indians, without 
connection with the European power, as an Indian, Chinese 
and African reality. Robert de Nobili has sought in and 
around Madura to carry out this attempt in its purest form, 
by becoming a Brahmin to the Brahmins, and sparing all the 
forms of Indian heathenism as far as ever he could. Not only 
has he himself accepted the yellow garment of the Indian 
Sannyasi, taken over the purely Indian way of life, worn like 
the Brahmins a Christian priestly cord, introduced Christian 
caste symbols, assented to the sharp caste differentiation, but 
he has also presented the Gospel of Christ as the fifth Veda, 
in which the heathen Vedas are fulfilled. On the basis of the 
Catholic dogma that Grace does not destroy Nature, but fulfils 
it, the Jesuits have attempted to build up a purely Indian 
Christianity, and to Christianise Indian civilisation so far as 
possible. This accommodation goes so far in the present-day 
Missions of the Roman Church, that the most far-reaching 
concessions are made to polygamy, witch-craft and magic; 
the amulet of the fetish-worshipper is simply changed for the 
image of the Virgin Mary ; the symbol of Christ is substituted 
for the heathen symbol ; and so the whole world of heathenism, 
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Christianised, is built into and transferred within the world 
of the Church. In the newest History of Missions of the 
Catholic Church : “ The Religious Element in Humanity and 
in Christianily ”, by Otto Karrer, Freiburg 1934, this accom- 
modation is described somewhat in this way. The world of 
the heathen religions and civilisations is equivalent to the 
“invisible Church ”, in which Christ is nevertheless at work 
in a wealth of symbols, sacrifices, prayers and names for 
God. This whole outer court of the invisible Church, — this 
wide zone in which Christ is only shadowily known, and 
honoured in all kinds of symbols, — must be brought within 
the “visible Church.” This is the picture of an immense 
series of gradations, in which a direct way leads out of the 
depths of the world of heathen civilisation into Mother 
Church. The Church is the Mother of all the children of the 
earth ; she is present in secret within the temples of the gods 
and dimly present in the sayings of the sages. She is the 
great longing of all times, and the fulness of time. She is 
really already present everywhere, in accordance with 
Creation ; she need only be brought from the shadow to the 
light, from the depths to the heights, from unconsciousness to 
consciousness. Nature must be fulfilled through Grace. 
From the viewpoint of missionary history it is to be said that 
these attempts have failed all along the line; above all, the 
Jesuit Missions of South India and China, which were built 
upon these principles, have perished almost completely. 
That this way of adaptation is on principle the wrong course, 
is shown not only by history but also by the knowledge 
attested by the Bible. Catholic Dogma, proceeding from 
its universal conception of the Church, overlooks the dif- 
ference of principle between Nature and Grace, misconstrues 
the Mystery of the Fall, and overlooks both the power of sin 
and the force of the glowing expectation in Scripture of the 
Kingdom of God, in which faith is determinative : “ Behold, 
I make all things new. ” 

b) The Protestant allempt, which is connected above all 
with the name of Bruno Gulmanzn, is essentially more cautious. 
The issue of the struggle which Bruno Gutmann is conducting 
for the understanding of the peculiar structures of the peoples, 
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is the contrast with Western civilisation. The man of the 
Western world has lost the ties which he ought in accordance 
with Creation to have; he is organically and nationally an 
individual, and dissolves with his spirit the natural and 
original ordinances which are to be found especially among 
the peoples of Africa. Individualism and the craze for 
organisation, Europeanisation and the estrangement of the 
African tribes, destroy one of the first Creations of God, earth- 
ly sonship and the body of the people, and dissolve in so doing 
not only God-given realities, but above all the basis for the 
coming Church community. For — and this is the call to 
repentance Gutmann sends out to Missions — Missions 
themselves have let themselves be infected by this spirit 
of modern civilisation. Gutmann’s view of the essence of 
Christianity lies in the concept of sonship. With that con- 
cept Christ expressed the immediacy of the relations of 
men among one another, the interweaving of their relation- 
ships and the unconditional character of their community 
with God. But if that be so, then a true filial relationship 
with God, and a true Church, are present only where the 
original bonds, in which man’s Divinely-ordained setting 
involves him, are acknowledged and cherished. The picture 
of the two Creations of God, the natural and the heavenly 
sonship, belong together; the one is built upon the other 
and brings it to fulfilment. Gutmann has in a wealth of 
literature outlined an impressive picture of these original 
ordinances of God, and has indicated the membership- 
structure of East African peoples, as it is expressed in neigh- 
bourship, clan, neighbourhood, the office of eldership, and 
many others. The real task of Missions he designates as the 
development of the Christian community out of the original 
groupings, the primeval formations of humanity. These are 
to be won for the immediate service of Christ. The given 
social structure of the national and tribal community must 
organically yield the material for the construction of the 
Christian community. The return to these first ties signifies 
also a turning to God : “ It is the movement of a whole people 
to God, when its spiritual leaders desire to recognise the 
national structure and to take their due place within it. ” 
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Gutmann’s fundamental thought is thus the idea that God 
has so created and maintained the natural ordinances, that 
the Christian ordinances, sonship of God and Christian com- 
munity, are not only applied to them, but that both are so 
indispensable for one another that really living community 
arises only where the Body of Christ and the body of the people 
are in a mysterious way bound up with oneanother. Therein 
Gutmann sees the only salvation of the nations from decay 
through modern culture, from collapse under the poisonous 
breadth of secularism. Back upon the Road of God to 
Jesus Christ, Who lets these old social ties “ flow into Him and 
lead on further to their original pattern.” Therewith the 
opposite tendency to the Catholic attempt is noticeable. If 
the Jesuit Mission adapted the Mystery of the Gospel as 
closely as possible to the heathen world, Gutmann for his part 
recognises in the primeval ordinances within heathen peoples 
first signs pointing towards Christianity. In the former, there 
is the danger of paganising the Christian Church, in the latter, 
there are lines promising Christianisation of primeval ordin- 
ances. Both attempts, however, are decisively determined 
by the attempt to make as close as possible the bond between 
building and maintaining, between civilisation and religion, 
between nationhood and Church, and to perfect as far as 
possible the Christianisation of creation. With that, the 
problem is clearly stated, and we have in a concluding section 
to ask how far the question of national civilisation in its 
relation to the Gospel is of significance for Missions and their 
mode of work. 


The Practical Queslions of Adaptation 


1. We proceed from the fact of national differentiation, 
which, despite the fact that the human spirit, soul, will, 
longing, defiance, guilt and death are at bottom the same for 
all who bear a human face, does exist as regards spiritual and 
cultural, linguistic and religious matters. We can with 
caution speak of national individualities, as natural vessels in 
which is expressed the manifold wisdom of God. Anyone 
who has ever steeped himself spiritually in the world of a 
Hindu, a Chinese or a Negro, recognises the profound dif- 
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ference of these types of people, and the individuality which 
determines everything within them. If this be admitted, then 
the entry of the European, still apart from his Christian 
Message, involves the recognition of that foreignness, which 
Paul Schiitz bluntly calls a “ daemonic wall. ” The entry into 
- this foreign world with the Message of Christ demands of the 
missionary an immense openness and readiness to see and to 
learn, in order not to rush into an imaginary world and not to 
promote the building up of a Christian imaginary world, but 
in order to see the reality of things as it is, really to grow to- 
gether with these strange people, to come close to them, to 
speak their language, to understand their soul, to awaken their 
conscience, as St. Paul says: “ Unto the Jews I became asa 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews . . . I am made all 
things to all men, that I might by all means save some ” 
(I Cor. ix.). The question of adaptation thus demands of the 
missionary an immense self-denial of his own national and 
cultural nature, in order not to suppress those who are of a 
different nature, to impose his own nature upon them, or to 
keep them dependent upon him, in a paternal or in a lordly 
way (Missions have taken both these ways); it demands his 
emancipation in his inmost soul from the superiority-complex 
which is so fearfully ingrained in us white people. The self- 
denial of the missionary is the first and last commandment 
for any fruitful spiritual activity. He who has not learned 
really to listen will not be able really to speak fruitfully either. 
He who has not penetrated to an inner solidarity with the 
foreign people will not be able either to proclaim the spiritual 
truth of the wholly new Gospel which is committed to us. 
Here Gutmann’s call to a spiritual immersion in the foreign 
world cannot be too intently listened to. And there is no 
excuse for not hearing this call; rather must Missions repent 
again and again at this point in view of the past and the 
future. 

2. Out of this attitude of self-denial there arises, as the 
first and decisive demand, the thorough study of the language, 
customs and cultural world of the foreign peoples. It is 
better now to substitute for the call to adaptation an image 
which Scripture itself affords us. We are called, that is, like 
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Jeremiah, “to destroy, and to throw down, to build, and to 
plant.” St. Paul describes this spiritual process in Ro- 
mans xi. as an implanting and engrafting of the Divine Word, 
“the Seed ”, as Christ Himself says. For that, the first 
presupposition is the knowledge and comprehension of the 
language of the peoples. For the language of a people is 
indeed the expression of its soul, of all its thought, its form of 
life and its culture. We already saw above how closely 
connected are the development of nation, religion and lan- 
guage (Genesis xi.). Language is, however, given along with, 
and created along with, the spirit of the nations; it is really 
the original form of human existence. It must be com- 
prehended quite thoroughly and studied again and again, 
in order to become the medium for the Gospel. Nothing is 
more painful for the foreign people, nothing more inwardly 
foreign to them, than a foreign language and with it a foreign 
spiritual world. But the Gospel, despite its foreign character, 
must yet find entry, in relation to all men and every human 
spirit, into the real people, the real language, the real thought, 
feeling and formation of the nations. Only through a com- 
prehension of the language is real spiritual intercourse, real 
community possible between the missionary and the foreign 
people. 

There belongs further to this self-denial the study of the 
customs of a people, its special way of living and dressing, of 
giving itself political structure and shaping its laws, of forming 
its art and its science. And finally, there belongs to it also 
the understanding of the groups and clans and associations, 
beginning from the family right up to the tribe — the peculiar 
sociological form in which every people meets us. In all this, 
however, Missions have in view the whole of the people which 
expresses itself in its language, customs and associations. 
That is not to say that the goal of Missions is national Christ- 
ianisation, for we said above that there never were Christian 
nations, and never will be. But it is indeed to say that, asa 
‘‘ pars pro toto”, the Christian community is to be recognised 
in the people as the place where God lays His Hand on the 
whole people, and has the whole people in view in His offering 
of Salvation, in the witness to Christ borne by Missions. 
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But just this parl must speak the language of the whole, and 
realise itself in the form, the customs and the structure of the 
whole. The goal of Missions is the Christian community 
really in and among and from within the peoples themselves, 
not a community beside, taken out of, severed from the 
peoples. And just because State and Church, civilisation 
and religion form an indissoluble unity in the peoples, the 
coming in of the Gospel is of the greatest significance, not only 
for religion, but also for civilisation, not only for faith, but 
also for the speech, action and life of the peoples in com- 
munity. The Gospel must be made really audible and 
palpable. But that can be the case only in just those forms 
of language, custom and community which are peculiar to 
these peoples. 

3. With that, something decisive is gained for the 
praclical work of Missions. We emphasise once again, that 
the seed itself, the Gospel of Christ Jesus, the special form- 
ation of the Church, Scripture and Creed: all this is immutably 
the same and remains for all times and for all nations. But 
just this “ eternal Gospel ” can be really heard, felt, seen and 
believed only if and when the peoples do not enter into a 
community “foreign” to them, when Christian Indians 
become, not Christian Europeans, but really the community 
of Christ in India, in Africa itself. From that position we 
can draw some lines which make clear the task of adaptation, 
or, to express it better, of implantation and rooting of the 
Gospel in the foreign peoples : a) the Christian community 
may not become estranged from its own people; and on that 
account it should not, if at all possible, form an isolated 
community beside the body of the people. Here Missions 
have to learn again and again in three different ways. First, 
they must attempt, as Gutmann has shown them, not to 
dissolve the original structure of tribe and clan, but to insert 
them into the Christian community. Secondly, Missions 
may never allow themselves to be misled — as they have often 
done, -— into forming the new community as a spotless one, 
holy in the false sense, thereby losing the fundamental fact 
recognised by the Reformation, that the Church is the com- 
munity ofsaved sinners. Thirdly, however, Missions must see 
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in full clarity that the Gospel with its revolutionising force 
breaks up and renews the language, customs and society of 
the peoples really and from the foundation upwards; that 
ancestor-worship and polygamy, caste and despisal of women 
are impossible in the Community of Jesus. 6) It is of the 
greatest importance that Missions should from the first, if it 
be at all possible, be able to say to the individual as a member 
of a family the word which applies to him. For the family 
is the cell of every natural social community ; where it is 
disintegrated, the whole structure breaks to pieces. On this 
account Keysser and other waited till the Gospel had gripped 
the whole family, and only then granted baptism. At this 
point can be seen also the decisive importance of the Christian 
school, which must introduce the young baptised generation 
into the congregation. c) It must be immensely important 
for Missions to draw the inhabitants of the country themselves 
into co-operation from the beginning, so that the Gospel is 
proclaimed to the people by men of their own soil, their own 
language. The foreignness of the missionary is the cross 
which he has to bear, and it must always remain. The win- 
ning and the training of native forces is the vital question of 
an independent Christian Church among the peoples. But 
these very men must themselves be so educated that they are 
both things equally : men who belong to Christ, and children of 
the people, who do their service to their people as those who 
are in their inmost souls bound up with and responsible 
towards it. Since the education of Christian teachers and 
ministers is the decisive task of Missions today, the missionary 
must just at this point be the spiritual helper, the patient 
brother, the humble teacher, to whom both things are given : 
to teach the pure and full Gospel, “all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you ”; and so to educate the coming leaders 
of the nation that they are capable of expressing the Gospel 
in its own language, manner and form. 

So the service of Missions is represented under the always 
dual aspect of the word of Jeremiah : to destroy, and to throw 
down, to build, and to plant. Gutmann was not able tomake 
clear to us the deep daemonisation of the whole civilisation of 
the heathen nations, of which we spoke above, in the same 
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way as he made clear the other fact that in their original ties 
there are revealed ordinances of God, the destruction of which 
would mean the slow disintegration of the tribes and peoples. 
We have accordingly to hear his voice only with reserve, just 
in view of the special task which is set us of sinking and rooting 
the whole of the re-creating force of the Gospel in the foreign 
peoples. But his total view which recognises God as the 
Creator and the Redeemer teaches us important things for 
this service, whereas the Catholic attempt at adaptation is 
equivalent to a betrayal of the Gospel. At bottom, the whole 
question is to be brought down to the recognition of the fact, 
which John the Baptist expresses thus : “ He must increase, 
but I must decrease. ” 


Conclusion 


But with this demand for adaptation and implantation we 
have not yet said the last word from the point of view of the 
Gospel. We proceed once again from the history of the Church. 
We are confronted by a double and appalling fact. On the 
one hand, just those peoples in which Gospel and independent 
civilisation entered upon the closest alliance with each other 
— that is, the peoples of the West — have most sorely 
squandered and destroyed the Divine heritage of the Gospel. 
Secularism is the end of an alliance which certainly came into 
being from the beginning not without God’s permission and 
as a likeness of a Divine ordinance of creation. But the 
alliance is at an end. And what we are experiencing at the 
heart of the West is the coming of a free Church — free from 
the powers of civilisation, nationality and State, free for a 
plain and clear presentation of the Gospel, a witness to an 
approaching new order of all things, a symbol of the revol- 
utionising force of the Gospel, which cannot rest until the 
Kingdom of God be come. Here there is granted to our 
generation a knowledge of the decisive fact that even the 
closest connection between Church and civilisation, between 
Christianity and nationality still remains only patchwork,and 
is threatened at all times by the powers of a humanity which 
dares to set itself in the place of God. Certainly that alliance 
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too between Church and civilisation will not have been in vain 
for the new Kingdom of God. But how that will appear 
in the light of eternity is beyond our ken. 

On the other hand, we are confronted by the appalling 
fact that this process of secularisation is irresistibly harassing 
the peoples of all the world. The heathen civilisations are not 
in a position to guard themselves against it, or even to make it 
fruitful for their own life. Therefore Missions are more and 
more meeting with that spiritually and culturally speaking 
appalling desert, in which the Church of Jesus Christ, under 
the strongest pressure from the world, is able to maintain 
itself among the nations only under the sign of the Cross and 
of suffering. 

Both facts : the end of the alliance in the West, and the 
destruction of the heathen religious civilisations, point us 
powerfully beyond the ultimate limits of earthly history. 
It is becoming evident to us today that the Gospel is ultimate- 
ly not a cement and binding material for a dying world and 
civilisation, but a dynamite and explosive in view of a 
complete re-ordering of all things, when the Day comes which 
makes all things clear, when the Lord comes Who makes all 
things new. It is therefore the decisive task of Missions, 
without prejudice to the important tasks — of implanting and 
rooting the Gospel in the nations — of which we have already 
spoken, to make clear to the Church of all nations the eschato- 
logical Message, and to make petition for its awakening in 
their own midst. It is increasingly true that we can carry on 
Missions among the nations only in the expectation of the 
new Kingdom in which God Himself is the Lord. Only then 
will the ultimate mystery be disclosed, as to what significance 
the work of civilisation and the political formation of the 
individual nations have had in the plan of God. That we 
prepare the way for this Kingdom by the ministry of the 
Word, endure under the Cross of the Anti-Christian world 
powers, and believe unshakably in the victory of Jesus Christ : 
that is the essential task of Missions. 
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Imperialism and Self-Expression 


H. KRAEMER 


The theme : Imperialism and Self-Expression, is a very 
thorny and difficult subject; but it cannot be denied that 
Missions, if they desire to estimate their own position in the 
world in an at all realistic way, are bound to have a clear and 
fearless conception of the political issue. Missions, if they 
are not prepared to define their position regarding this issue, 
inevitably fall a victim to one of two faults, both of them born 
from naivelé. Either, because they consider themselves an 
action with a purely religious aim, they think their action 
will also be understood as purely religious by those who are 
the object of their message; or they naively confound their 
action with Western cultural, political and economical 
interests. The first mistake is derived from a dangerous 
simplification of the intricacy of the situation, the second 
from a grave lack of understanding of the responsibility which 
is involved in our being ambassadors of a God-given and 
supramundane Message. Conditions in the mission fields 
being as they are, as a result of the world-historical situation 
in which we are living, Missions are in fact regarded as a 
mainly Western activity. Almost all Western activity is, 
rightly or wrongly, viewed as prompted by imperialism, viz. 
by the desire for conquest, domination and exploitation. 
When one has lived and laboured for a few years in the East 
it is simply forced upon one that political feeling is all- 
pervading in the relations between Easterners and Western- 
ers. [may add that, for one who is conscious of the greatness 
of the privilege and the responsibility involved in his being a 
bearer of the Message of the Gospel, the political sentiment is 
all-vitiating. Leaving aside the many internal difficulties, 
rooted in our great deficiencies in love, faith and hope, the 
biggest external difficulty in modern missionary work is 
probably the political incubus by which the Eastern mind is 
obsessed, coupled with the political supremacy of the so- 
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called Christian peoples. What increases the difficulty is that 
this political obsession is quite natural. This much may 
suffice to indicate the importance of the political issue. 

One of the great benefactions of our apocalyptical time is 
that all issues are becoming clear. We are living in a stage 
of fierce conflicts. All principles, whether religious, philoso- 
phical, cultural, political or ethical, are revealing their deepest 
trends and their truest backgrounds. Masks and disguises 
are torn down. In our case, that is to say the political issue 
between East and West, this becomes specially clear. Till 
recently we were forced to identify imperialism and the West, 
that is the so-called Christian countries. This resulted in a 
discussion, invariably hot, often penetrating, sometimes 
hitting the mark, but remaining nevertheless on the whole 
cloudy and disappointing. From the standpoint of palpable 
facts, imperialism and the West were really identical. No 
impartial observer could deny that. Nevertheless this same 
fact clouded the real issue. It diverted concentration from 
the fact that imperialism is a universal human problem, and 
it created the false conception that imperialism was the 
attitude and inspiration of one definite section of humanity. 
Therefore, even if in rare cases the problem was truly appre- 
hended, viz. as an universal human problem, this standpoint 
was entirely overlooked in the heat of every-day conflict and 
discussion. I do not maintain that this was unreasonable. 
Surely it was reasonable in the existing situation. Still, 
the fact remains that it kept the real issue cloudy. Most of 
the representatives of the West felt the West misjudged as 
being merely imperialistic. The East was all too prone to feel 
itself as merely maltreated, as human and righteous by nature. 
Now, in the last few years, Japan has appeared on the stage 
as down-right imperialistic, to mention a very conspicuous 
example. This does not mean : disculpalion of the West. 
Neither does it mean : accusation of the East. In the first 
place, it means: clearness of issues. We are now able to see 
more clearly that imperialism (that is to say that form of 
nationalism which signifies the imposition of power and 
superiority over other peoples and communities, by which 
these subjected peoples and communities become instruments 
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and means to others’ ends), is the universal human sin of 
organised state-life in a given historical period, when an un- 
predictable outburst of energy, an equally unpredictable 
historical situation, and the will to seize the opportunity 
coincide. 

The situation before which we are standing may be elucid- 
ated by classifying it in a threefold way. 


a) The common Westerner judges and feels the imperialist 
cadre in which we are living in the East as the inevitable and 
consequenily quite legitimate overflow of energy, based on 
superior inherent qualities of mind and character, and 
impelled by the natural need for subsistence and decent living. 
In my opinion, one may maintain that the vast majority of 
Europeans in the East, whether they behave themselves 
coarsely or haughtily, benevolently or humanely, disinterested- 
ly or interestedly, live, consciously or unconsciously, by these 
principles. The right of conquest is accepted as a matter of 
fact, and, in many cases, considered as founded on the right 
of birth and blood. Judging by the ideas which are often 
discussed, and taking into account the natural inclination to 
show generous sentiments, one might be inclined to look in 
another direction. Still, I believe, it remains true that the 
average European, settled for a long or for a short time in the 
East, always instinctively regards the total situation in the 
depths of his heart from the angle of power or weakness, and 
not from the angle of “ righteous or unrighteous ”. 


However, we all know that this does not convey an 
adequate idea of the entire situation. Ever since the imperi- 
alist cadre began to show its influence, there has always been 
a smaller or larger group of individuals who represented a 
side-stream of opinion. They were prompted by a conscious- 
ness of a wider issue than that of power and domination. 
They lived outside this world of imperialistic feeling and 
thinking, and were inspired by a vision of moral responsibility 
and renewal of life for certain parts of humanity. I mention 
such names as Munro, Burke, van Deventer, who felt domin- 
ation as a trust and as a means to an end, in the first place 
beneficient to the dominated. 
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Still, not only individuals, or groups of individuals, enter- 
tained other views and attitudes than the bulk of Europeans 
in their heart of hearts do. Strange to say, the political 
philosophy of those individuals, although they always were 
and still are a small minority, has always been very influential 
in the discussion and even in the development of colonial 
politics, whereas the obstinately-living imperialist philosophy 
of the bulk of mankind generally remained unformulated. 
I think the reasons for this are easily to be found. The 
political philosophy of the moralists in colonial politics was 
part and parcel of the general trend of the democratic and 
idealistic political philosophy, that has overflowed Europe 
since the French Revolution. The 19th century, which 
became, by accident and by purpose, one of the most imperial- 
istic ages in the history of the world, bore the mask of a highly 
idealistic political philosophy and revered this mask sincerely. 
The practical imperialist philosophy was lived, not revered. 

Moreover, conquest, penetration and domination quite 
unexpectedly turned out to lead towards a big complex of new 
duties and responsibilities. Parallel to the growth ofimperial- 
ism and its many dire consequences, there grew up a feeling 
of responsibility towards the present and the future of the 
dominated peoples and tribes. It began to be understood 
that economic exploitation or stimulation, the creation of 
order and good government, still left untouched the important 
fact that the most important and most precious part of a 
country is its population and its material and moral welfare, 
not the efficiency of our administration. 

Lastly, in doing their colonial task, the governing Europe- 
ans felt the need for the assistance of the governed ; otherwise 
it became impossible to run the conquered territories with 
the efficiency required in the conditions of the modern world. 
These reasons explain sufficiently why the governing Europ- 
eans, although the bulk of them remained consciously or 
unconsciously staunch imperialists, for the greater part acted, 
less or more joyously. as the executors of a programme of 
education and uplift, no legitimate child of imperialism. The 
number of those who, in working at this programme, were 
impelled by its own original inspiration, viz. the vision of a 
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liberated humanity and the education and emancipation of 
new members of the world-family, has always remained small. 

b) The average Oriental, in so far as he is aware of the 
imperialist situation, feels quite differently. To him, the 
European penetration or domination, in a political and 
economic regard, is an aggressive infringement on his life and 
rights. Formerly he felt this more dully. Western cultural 
influence made this feeling not so painful as one would expect, 
because in the first period of contact the wine of Western 
science and culture intoxicated many of those who drank 
from it. For a long time, however, it has been paining him 
acutely as a deep stain on the life and standing of his country. 
In this, wounded moral consciousness as well as human 
irritability is revealing itself. Many a Westerner, if he is 
able and inclined to look back upon Oriental history, is a little 
puzzled, if he ponders on the fact that often the course of 
the history of Oriental peoples and “nations ” has been one 
successive flow of subjugation by foreign invaders, or domin- 
ation by princes who utterly disregarded the interests of their 
subjects, because those princes naturally entertained the 
ancient Oriental conception that in the first place a prince 
does not “exercise”, but “enjoys” government. This 
historical reminder is the more curious, because it holds 
especially true for those countries where domination and 
subjugation by Western powers is mosl deeply resenied, I 
mean, India and the Moslem countries of the Near 
Kast and North Africa. How are we to explain this deep- 
rooted resentment towards Western domination, which so 
strangely differs from the resignation and acquiescence with 
which in ancient times the vicissitudes of political conditions 
were accepted ? I may be allowed to mention two reasons, 
to my mind the chief ones. In the first place Western domin- 
ation is “foreign” in the strongest and deepest sense of 
the word. It is really the first foreign domination the East 
has experienced. The bearers of Western domination are 
utterly different from the Orientals, whether high or low, in 
manners (I put this first intentionally), in feelings, in ouilook 
on life and the world, in religion, in culture in the ways in which 
ihey reaci on things and men, in conducting affairs, etc., etc. 
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“ Foreign devil ” is not so much a formula of hate as the terse 
wording of a feeling of non-comprehending dislike for what 
is foreign, and therefore inacceptable and repellent. This is 
described in a sublime and sympathetic way in Peal Buck’s 
book Eastwind-Wesiwind, whereas in her collection of short 
stories, The first Wife, she discloses with appalling clearness 
what a burning hate foreign domination and exploitation has 
kindled in the hearts of Orientals. However, not only are 
the bearers of Western domination different as individuals, 
the inspiration, the aim and the methods of their government 
and administration are in complete contradiction to those of 
the latter, which, in spite of all vicissitudes of life, have 
remained invariable in the course of the ages. Moreover, the 
presence of Western administration, and the possibility and 
inevitability of Western contacts, set forces in motion which 
pervaded the atmosphere, and caused a nauseous feeling of 
undefinable uneasiness. 

The second reason is of quite other origin. The reason 
why Western domination is so deeply painful, and why the 
Oriental, notwithstanding his enormous capacity for resign- 
ation, does “not bow before this blast, ” is the paradoxical 
influence of the West itself. Within the bounds of the 
ancient Oriental conception of life and the world, foreign 
domination or the vicissitudes of political life were considered 
as the irresistible revolving of the wheel of existence, issuing 
from the mysterious laws of the cosmic order. Therefore, 
although there might now and then be resistance and struggle, 
prompted by other reasons, against existing political con- 
ditions, formerly it was never protested that foreign domin- 
ation was false on principle. The West, however, taught the 
Orientals to regard it as a moral issue, an entirely new way of 
viewing it. The Orientals were eager students of Western 
political and social philosophy. They imbibed feverishly the 
Western ideas of the foundations and forms of good govern- 
ment. They became very acute reasoners on this subject ; 
and it filled them with aspirations, the natural outcome of 
the ideals which were proudly upheld to them by the 
West itself as the charter and seal of its rightful superior- 
ity. 
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And the masses, who had no opportunity to study new 
ideals and principles, nor asked for it, had a vague, but 
instinctive feeling that the philosophy or ultimate norms of 
life of the West did not justify its actual behaviour in the 
world. In other words, they vaguely surmised that the West 
is haunted by that very precious, but very annoying thing : 
conscience. 1, for one, am convinced that this deep difference 
between the Oriental and the Western conception of the 
world (that is to say that, in the Orient, “ conscience ” as 
such had no central place in its naturalistic cosmism, 
whereas in the West it has), is the ultimate reason why the 
Orient contests now the right of Western domination, while 
in ancient times it only sometimes contested the might of 
Eastern domination. 

In the case of Moslem countries, we have to add a special 
reason to the two already mentioned. All the religions of the 
East (Buddhism, Hinduism, Taoism) are focussed on the 
human yearning for deliverance from evil or from the miseries 
of life. Although in practice they have become the means 
towards every earthly and material ends, they are in their 
essence world-denying. Islam is not so. It is vehemently 
world-affirming. It is really borne up by a strong theocratic 
inspiration. Of this theocracy it unblushingly holds a very 
secularist conception. In Islam, the absolute surrender of 
the servant-man to the Sovereign-God is inherently included 
in the vision of a society and a world ruled by the Law of 
Islam, which excludes any other Law. In other words, in 
Islam as such is included the ideal of world-dominion, 
divinely-ordained and divinely-sanctioned. Islam is a very 
consistent form of imperialism. It does not need much 
insight to understand that peoples whose minds are nourished 
and fashioned by the principles and aspirations of such a 
politically-minded religion must strongly resent every other 
form of imperialism. The domination by peoples of a foreign 
religion is not only felt as politically or socially or morally 
hateful; it is repellent because, religiously speaking, mon- 
strous. Of course, the feelings are not at every moment 
on the surface; but they are certainly always latently 
present. 
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I may be permitted to illustrate this by an example which 
is particularly to the point in a Conferenceon Foreign Missions. 
The Moslem, when his latent natural resentment against 
foreign domination becomes manifest, unconditionally regards 
every act of colonial policy or missionary conduct with the 
suspicion that it is prompted by imperialist aims. In recent 
years this attitude of mind has taken on dangerous aspects 
in Egypt, Algiers, Tunis and Morocco. In Morocco great 
trouble arose when the French Government promulgated its 
intention to stress the use of the old customary Law (adai) 
of the Berber in Court, and accentuated the importance of 
teaching the native languages in the schools. In Tunis the 
French made legal provisions to favour the naturalisation 
(tadjnis) of Tunisians as Frenchmen. Sentiments ran very 
high on these topics. I am not here to estimate the merits 
and demerits of these measures. The point I want to make 
is this : all these measures were unhesitatingly explained as 
an insidious attack on the Law of Islam, the Shari’ai, the 
only rightful Law, on the language of Islam, Arabic, the all- 
unifying tie of Moslem culture and thinking, and on Moslem 
citizenship, which is more than the following of a religious 
confession. As a result of all these irritants, and of others 
too, Protestant and Roman Catholic Missions were vehement- 
ly attacked. All newspapers, all meetings, all protests were 
harping on the same string : Missions (dabsir) is the most 
insidious form of imperialism (isti’mar). 

c) Considering these two attitudes, the Western and the 
Eastern, towards the practical fact of imperialism, we seem 
to be lost in a “ selva oscura ” of hopeless conflict and strife. 
Is there nothing more to say ? I think there is. Without 
minimising what we have said, I think we must state the 
solemnising fact of the material and spiritual meeting, the 
clash and intermingling of East and West, of which drama 
we are nolens volens the fellow-spectators and fellow-players. 
The difficult point in it is that it is an occurrence of super- 
human purport, driving at a hidden purpose, as well as a 
satanic conflict of power and weakness, egoism and helpless- 
ness. The first remains true, notwithstanding the second. 
The second remains true, notwithstanding the first, and in 
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spite of the fact that it is veiled by beautiful words and 
mitigated by sincerely generous feelings, deeds and intentions. 

We have arrived here at a point where we are confronted 
with the inevitable nature of “colonial politics.” What is 
the chief aspect of colonial countries ? That they are politic- 
ally dependent on other countries ? Not primarily, however 
important this feature, if it exists, may be. André Siegfried, 
in his booklet Amérique Laline, has given a splendid analysis 
of the meaning of “colonial.” “Colonial ” expresses in the 
first place a certain economic state of things. A country 
the greatest part of whose economic activity is foreign, 
stimulated and nourished by foreign capital, conducted by 
foreign personnel, inspired by foreign enterprise, aiming at. 
foreign interests, must be called colonial. A colonial country 
is in the first place a country that is in the state of impe- 
rialistic economic servitude. 

Imperialism is either weak or veiled in such colonial 
countries as are politically independent. It appears strong 
and unveiled where the country is dependent, not only 
economically, in the sense described above, but also political- 
ly. Nationalism is the inevitable reaction against this 
ageravated and unsophisticated form of “ colonialism.” 
Kscape from the colonial state cannot be effected by any 
country or any people merely by nationalism in the common 
sense of the word, viz. by agitation, by the acquiring of 
political rights and influence, by securing facilities or avenues 
for progress. We may say that imperialism (in its 
mitigated and in its unblemished forms) and “ colonialism ” 
will condition each other, so long as a colonial people, whether 
politically dependent or not, does not produce the required 
qualities of mind from its own hidden vital resources. 

Such is, I think, the general background of colonial coun- 
tries and of imperialism. In my opinion, it would be very 
helpful if both parties, the colonially dominated or affected, 
and the domineering section or imperialists : those, who accept 
imperialism as a matter of fact and believe in it, as well as 
those who reject it, always kept those fundamental features in 
mind. By its sobering effect, it would cut off at the root much 
loathsome boasting and much sentimental lament. One 
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would understand more easily that such a state of economic- 
or politico-economic dependence, which is the result of 
as well as the incitement to imperialism, has inevitable 
psychological, social, cultural and moral consequences. It 
throws whole societies off their long-established axis; it 
shatters to pieces their timehonoured social and moral found- 
ations ; it creates an unwholesome atmosphere of helotism 
and deep-rooted diffidence towards each other, intermingled 
with vistas of new possibilities of life ; also it strikes dead much 
that was already dead or deserved to be so, but kept on living 
because of blind veneration; or it shatters the shackles of 
ancient social tyrannies, and sets new blood-circulation in 
motion. Imperialism, bred by vitality and opportunity, 
even if it is benevolent and beneficent in many directions, 
ultimately believes in sheer force and often stunts life even 
where it intends to promote it. This is inevitable, because 
the human and material resources and possibilities of the 
dominated peoples are either neglected or not used in keeping 
with the inherent higher interests or the instinctive will of the 
peoples themselves, and foreign standards and interests set 
the pace. Circumstances may lead to the inclusion of the 
real interest of the peoples themselves within this driving 
impetus of foreign interests; but that real interest cannot 
become the determining or driving factor. To such nationals 
of those countries as are aware of the situation, therefore, the 
air is always heavy, the future cloudy. 

All those peoples and tribes which are in our times, by 
their peculiar natural and moral condition and by the will to 
conquer and rule of other peoples, the object of imperialism, 
are taken largely,the object of a world-historical fate. Inmany 
cases, one way even say, victim of a world-historical fate. Will 
this fale, in putting them simultaneously at theedge ofanabyss 
and at the foot of a steep uphill way, be changed into a world- 
historical act? In putting this question, we have approached 
the second term of our subject, viz. self-expression. From 
what is explained above, it has, I hope, become clear that 
imperialism is not always, and not necessarily exclusively 
the negation of self-expression. In spite of its living by the 
law of sheer self-interest and self-maintenance, it has let loose, 
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consciously and unconsciously, stimulating and _fertil- 
izing forces which are significant for self-expression. The 
contact and clash of worlds of different structure and driving 
power is bound to have umpremeditated and unexpected 
results. Nevertheless, self- expression as such, the striving 
for the normal status of taking one’s own fate in one’s own 
hands, rightfully founded on one’s own spiritual and material 
ability and activily, can, in the last resort, be only the fruit of 
self-exertion and self-redintegration. In my opinion, self- 
expression in the required sense of the word is, in many 
countries which we have naturally in mind within the frame 
of our subject, in a not yet very advanced stage. Of course 
there are big differences between the respective countries. 
Many parts of Africa and the Dutch East Indies, for instance, 
are only doing the first initial steps compared with India. I 
do not mean to say by this that we have still a very long deve- 
lopment ahead of us. We simply do not know how much 
time it will take, as we do not know at what time hidden life- 
springs, entirely falling outside our powers of calculation, will 
appear on the stage and cause a decisive turn of events. 
Especially in the East, one has to be very modest in one’s 
ability to calculate and foretell. However, be this as it may, 
a strong movement of self-expression is everywhere afoot ; 
partly the unwilled and inevitable outcome of imperialistic 
penetration, partly the result of a new self-consciousness and 
a new will to live, and to live gloriously. 

Have Missions, that is, the organised action for presenting 
God as revealed in Christ as the only source of life and salv- 
ation for man individually and for the world at large, anything 
to do with imperialism and self-expression ? At the outset 
I already gave a short affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. Now we have to go deeper. It needs no elaborate 
arguing to understand that, to begin with the smallest point, 
no sensible man will ever expect from Missions an attitude of 
mere identification, either with imperialism or with self- 
expression. In both cases, this would mean becoming 
deeply involved in political action in the common sense of 
the word. Missions have to avoid participating in political 
strife, not through fear or caution, but on principle and by 
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obligatory self-restraint. They have to do so, because 
they have to keep their ambassadorship of Christ 
pure and undefiled, and because they represent the Church, 
on whom the same attitude towards the world is obligatory ; 
not because they have to be cautious, but because they must 
remain free to be courageous. Amidst the clash of interests 
and aspirations which is represented in the meeting of East 
and West, in the endless tumult of might and right, Missions 
have to reveal their special character, I am inclined to say 
their mission sacrée, of being independent in opinion and action. 
As the ambassadors and simple servants of the Lord of Life 
and Truth, their attitude has to be prophetic : on principle, 
because only in this way can the Church of Christ fulfil its 
natural and divinely-imposed duty towards the world and 
its practical problems ; by action, when needed. On account 
of its divinely commissioned character, Missions or, it would 
perhaps be better to say, missionaries have their true place in 
situations where justice is being violated, where the weak are 
being wronged, where love has to be displayed, where life has 
to be quickened. A missionary may not identify himself 
with any political or economic interests, the interests of his 
own people included, not because he is indifferent to them, or 
may not entertain a clearly-defined opinion about them, but 
because he has to be free and remain ready to fulfil his special 
calling of conveying God’s Word and quickening men’s 
consciences. In short, he must be supra-nalional (not 
a-national or anii-national). As a missionary, a missionary is 
no Dutchman or Englishman or German. He is simply an 
ambassador of Christ of Dutch, English or German extraction. 
He has to be supra-national, not only in regard to imperialism, 
but also in regard to the movement of self-expression, not in 
order to be impartial, but in order to maintain the right 
Christian attitude. Nationalism may need the independent 
prophetic voice as much as imperialism, though in another 
way. Yet the movement of self-expression, in the sense 
described above, is a field different in quality from that 
contained in the word imperialism. Those peoples about 
whom we are speaking, are the objects of our divine com- 
mission of preaching the Gospel ; they are the sheep not having 
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a shepherd to whom Christ has sent us. They need, therefore, 
not only our prophetic, but also our priestly service. 

In my opinion, our fundamental attitude ought to be this 
and no other. Before we can specify this in a concrete way, 
however, we must make a digression, in order to remain in 
touch with sober reality. 

The first digression I have to make is that I described 
the attitude of Missions as it ought, in my opinion, to 
be, not as it always has been or is. It is, I think, a lesson 
which Missions for the most part still have to learn : | mean the 
right combination or synthesis of the prophetic and priestly 
attitude. Although I am deeply convinced that this synthe- 
sis is the right Christian and missionary attitude in the great 
meeting between East and West, and although I know that 
this is accepted and tried in practice only in some missionary 
quarters, I do not pronounce this dictum of the obligatory 
synthesis in a spirit of merely condemnatory criticism. 
Without minimising in the least the real greatness of the 
missionaries of former generations, a greatness which often 
solemnises us by the simple grandeur and devotion that were 
displayed, still we may contend that after more than a 
century of strenuous missionary work in all parts of the world, 
we are only beginning to understand what is really implied in 
missionary work, just as colonial Governments are only now, 
after some centuries of administrating colonies, gradually 
beginning to understand what is implied in the activity of a 
European administration amongst peoples which live by 
other thoughts, emotions and social structures. 

Modern Missions sprang up amongst small groups of 
despised Christians (remember the English Dissenters of the 
18th Century, remember such a man as Carey, a real mission- 
ary hero, remember the German Pietists). Their zeal and 
devotion did not issue from penetrating insight into the clash 
of cultures and religions, or from world-wide visions built 
thereupon. Although they had a world-embracing love and 
faith, born from their love towards and faith in Jesus Christ, 
they did not surmise that such a simple work as the proclaim- 
ing of the Gospel meant the confrontation of Christianity in 
its historical forms with age-old civilisations and religions of 
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an extraordinarily tenacious character. They were driven by 
a simple faith and burning love towards Christ and His Cause, 
and a devouring eagerness to save souls. This sublime, 
simple, but in a certain sense short-sighted view gave birth 
to a world-wide work, which is still in its adolescence. 

On account of this origin, as well as on account of its 
naive religious outlook, Missions generally worked in the 
back-ground, not merely from humility or love of the back- 
ground, but also from religious suspicion towards the 
“world ” as the incarnation of frivolity, a suspicion born 
from puritanical alienation from the world. To speak 
in Biblical terms, the missionary body acted, generally speak- 
ing, as evangelist, pastor and teacher, but only sometimes 
as prophet, in the double sense of witness for God and witness 
against the world as a body of ungodly forces. The Anglo- 
Saxon section of Missions perhaps now and then displayed 
more of the prophetic quality of vision. In saying this, I 
do not have in view all that goes by the name of the “ Social 
Gospel.” In some cases, those who worked under the 
slogan of the “ Social Gospel ” really understood the necessity 
of combining the prophetic and the priestly. They under- 
stood the necessity of becoming the servants of the people 
and its problems, as they are related to the real interest of those 
peoples themselves. However, much that went by the name 
of the “ Social Gospel ” was only the fruit of natural aggress- 
iveness of temperament, spiritual imperialism “to claim the 
world for Christ and His Divine purposes ”, and a naive and 
robust faith in the irresistible triumph of progress. 

In short, though we must admit exceptions, even very 
important ones, we have to state the fact that, if we speak 
about the fundamental missionary attitude as combining the 
prophetic and priestly elements amidst a world which is 
motivated by imperialism and travailing for self-expression, 
we are speaking not of an achievement, but of something 
which is still a largely unfulfilled and dimly-perceived task. 

The second digression I have to make is_ this. 
We must never labour under the delusion that if Missions 
everywhere reveal that independent, prophetic-priestly atti- 
tude I explained above, and show their religious and moral 
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integrity and sincerity, this will dispel all distrust and 
automatically bring about a generous and adequate appreci- 
ation of the spirit and purpose of Missions. Although I am 
convinced that the moral prestige of Missions would increase 
enormously, and that missionary work would benefit immense- 
ly by this moral prestige, yet I consider it a delusion to expect 
from it the vanishing of all mistrust and undeserved slander 
and opposition. We have to strive after this attitude simply 
because it is the Christian obligation and privilege to be in a 
position to acquire it, not prompted by the hope that it will 
certainly pay. In the eyes of the East, Missions are, and will 
continue to be, a feature of Western activity. The East is 
therefore instinctively inclined to regard them with the 
suspicion that they are a disguised feature of Western aggress- 
iveness and acquisitiveness. In other words, the East con- 
siders Missions, broadly speaking, to be another form of 
imperialism, of love for conquest. Many Westerners, both 
the great majority who are vehemently opposed or indifferent 
to Missions and those who are, on political grounds in favour 
of Missions, strengthen this opinion, as they often evaluate 
Missions publicly as an imperialistic asset. 

Apart from various instances in which the representatives 


of Missions have themselves confused the missionary purpose 


and the political issue between East and West, it may safely 
be said that this deep distrust is derived from a great mis- 
conception of missionary motives and achievements. I 
remind you of what I said about the original impulse of 
modern Missions. This notwithstanding, Missions will never, 
in my opinion, entirely escape the distrust evinced towards 
them by the East. This will continue at least as long as the 
Kast remains in the position of inferiority, and the West 
remains the determining factor in contemporary history. 
If this state of things should somehow change, I do not 
pretend to foretell what the position of Missions would then 
become, but at least there might be a chance of a real change. 
One of the great handicaps of Missions is that it is propagated 
by Westerners. It is queer to say this, as it is also true that 
Missions are in great need of Western missionaries. In the 
light of this handicap, the autonomy and coming into their 
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own of the Eastern Churches, and their co-operation with 
Western missionaries and agencies, is of great importance. 

After these two digressions, let us now return to the 
question : what can the position and activity of Missions 
amidst the attempts at self-expression be? To put it 
succinctly : that of a fervid and helpful friend, who is at the 
same time a fearless, stimulating critic, just because he is a 
real friend. And this for two very substantial reasons. 
The first and foremost reason is that Missions claim to be the 
representative of the Gospel of Christ amidst a world of strong, 
age-old religions and civilisations, the products of sublime 
aspirations, deep cravings and grotesque and painful errings. 
In this world, spiritual and material need and suffering as well 
as nobility of life and standards, social and moral backward- 
ness as well as intellectual poverty and backwardness, spiritual 
haughtiness and stubbornness as well as real meekness and 
humble openness of mind, call for all the qualities which 
rightfully belong to the representative of Christ’s Gospel. 
They call for the Apostle of Christ, bearing witness of the 
Lord and His Word ; for the disciple of Christ, always ready to 
serve and support ; for the Samaritan of truly priestly mind, 
toiling for the lost and the least ; for the prophet, who, in his 
opinions, words and actions, is dependent only on God and 
His holy Will. This attitude, sketched here in its ideal and 
fundamental elements, requires of course varying application 
in relation to different individuals, conditions and circum- 
stances. But surely it corresponds to a living demand in 
the soul. One of the peculiar trails of the Eastern peoples is 
that they do us Westerners the high but precarious honour 
of judging, and generally condemning us according to the 
highest ethical principles they know the West is in possession 
of. In other words, they judge us according to the Christian 
principles, and know the Bible as their source. Certainly, 
we are not at all in the wrong, if we meet this evaluation with 
learned and convincing arguments, explaining that it is out 
of place to apply the standards of the Sermon on the Mount 
to the conduct of nations which are to a large extent Christian 
by name only and which openly adhere to the autonomy, or 
properly speaking to the anomy of the economic, political and 
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cultural spheres of life, having made of religion a private 
affair for the so-called supernatural needs of the individual 
soul, to be kept away from the high-roads of life and concealed 
in the inner recesses of the mind. I say, we might defend 
ourselves in this way. Still, the East will continue to harass 
us with these arguments, especially Missions as claiming to 
bear the banner of the Gospel. Especially from Missions it 
insistently demands the clear manifestation of spiritual reality 
and truth. The East is right in this insistence, and we, who 
represent Missions, have to be grateful for this salutary and 
indispensable reminder. The East, in fact, expects this atti- 
tude from Missions, just because they are Christian Missions, 
and so pays unconsciously and involuntarily a compliment to 
Christianity. 

The second reason is of a different, but yet important 
order. The meeting of East and West is not exclusively a 
political and economic conflict, a conflict of powerful imperi- 
alism and colonial subjection. It is far more than that, and 
far more important. The clash and intermingling of East 
and West has given birth to a stupendous situation, which 
cannot be satisfactorily or adequately handled by efficient 
administration, even if it is good and just, or by providing 
the economic forces with the opportunity to have their due 
effect, or by providing for the safety of the general status of 
those countries. The clash and intermingling of West and 
East means to the East an entirely new era in its history, a 
radical revolutionising of its being in all its roots and ramifi- 
cations. Itis entering on a new phase of life. The character- 
istic feature, and at the same time the appalling problem 
of this new phase is the following. 

By the penetration of the West, a huge complex of large 
and small peoples, tribes and societies, whose social, economic 
and political structure is “primitive ” or pre-mediaeval, 
and sanctioned and permeated by a spiritual life and outlook 
very congenial to it, is suddenly thrown into a state of acute 
crisis. In other words : the Kast is forced by the penetration 
of the West suddenly to use its ancient foundations and 
structure towards entirely new ends. The East, always self- 
contained and self-centred, feeding for thousands of years 
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on seemingly eternal and unshakable principles of life, and 
moving within a never-changed and seemingly unchangeable 
framework of social organisation, is abruptly dragged into the 
inescapable turmoil of world-contacts and world-intercourse. 
For good or for evil, the East simply must take on a new spirit, 
a new face and a new pace. It has to choose only between 
adaptation in one form or another, or desolate mutilation ; 
and even some forms of adaptation may mean mutilation. 
The root of the whole problem is that the East has to accomplish 
this radical change by entirely inadequate means. Its ancient 
foundations and structure, suited to its former situation, but 
radically unsuited to the new situation, are still the only 
instruments available. 

I hope I have made clear the desperate situation into 
which the events of modern history have brought the East. 
The developments of the future are as important for the 
West as for the East. Sheer self-interest, as well as the moral 
obligation arising from a situation for which its deeds make 
it responsible before the forum of world-history, compel the 
West to accept a wider and loftier task than that of adminis- 
trating and governing alone; that is to say : the task of 
education and emancipation, wisely planned, eagerly executed. 
In saying this I. am not a dreamy idealist. Rather am I a 
realist, formulating a demand which imperatively arises from 
the situation. To see and acknowledge an imperative moral 
obligation, which is the product of a given situation, is not 
idealism, but pure realism and obedience. Anyone who does 
not see and acknowledge such a moral obligation is not a 
realist, but a victim of blind selfishness. It is necessary to 
stress this point, because it is the custom of this world to 
deride the advocates of this educative and emancipatory 
task as idealists, and our advocates are, generally speaking, 
foolish enough to accept this nickname. However, it has to 
be said that the majority of those who boast of being “ real- 
ists ” are no realists at all, but people blinded by a shallow 
and virulent form of self-interest which has not even 
a gleam of the grandeur of valiant self-interest. In 
this general situation, which implies the moral obligation 
explained above, Missions are an important feature. They 
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constitute one of the most significant factors and causes in this 
fateful meeting of East and West. Therefore, not only in 
its character of a divine commission, but also in its character 
of a human enterprise, Missions have clearly a task in the 
movement of self-expression. All that can be summed up 
under the head of emancipation and rejuvenation of the life 
of those peoples, their so-called intellectual, cultural, social, 
moral and spiritual uplift, deserves the sincere and sympa- 
thetic interest. and co-operation of Missions. It will not 
always be possible to co-operate, either because of practical 
reasons (money, time, opportunity, willingness on the other 
side), or on account of fundamentally different principles. 
But whether co-operation is possible or not, every sincere 
endeavour or movement that is inspired by the desire to 
rebuild life in its foundations and make it fit for a new age 
has a righi to enlist the glad recognition and sympathy of 
every representative of Missions. In doing this, Missions 
only manifest their really Christian disinterestedness, because 
Missions have to differ from most other Western agencies and 
movements in the East in this respect, that they do not view 
the problems of those peoples from a foreign angle, but from 
the angle that is in accordance with the real interests of those 
peoples themselves. This must be a fundamental law for 
attitude and action. Only so is the position of Missions, their 
insistent intruding upon the inner recesses of the life of those 
peoples, humanly speaking, morally justified and unassailable. 
I emphasize the words : humanly speaking. Of course, 
Missions as a divine commission do not stand in need of 
excusing or justifying themselves for intruding in an uncalled- 
for way upon the most sacred and sensitive domain of life. 
However, we must never forget that Missions have also their 
human side, and are conceived by those who are the object 
of missionary activity as being a human, indeed, a Westeru 
enterprise. This creates a psychological situation which 
requires subtle, wise and broad-minded handling. 

In my opinion, the only lesson Missions must extract from 
this difficult situation is to strive for an attitude which implies 
a moral justification of their position not in order to win favour 
or to escape disfavour, to gain praise or to evade criticism, 
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but simply and solely in order to be loyal to their own voca- 
tion and character. “He that judgeth me is the Lord, ” 
says the Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians. 


Missions, supporting the movement of self-expression by 
regarding as their own concern all really sincere strivings and 
movements, unhesitatingly take the position that strong 
and healthy peoples are more desirable than weak and sub- 
servient peoples. This collides with the imperialist position, 
which instinctively tries to continue the weak and sub- 
servient state of those who are means to its ends. Missions, 
in deciding this case in anti-imperialist fashion in accordance 
with their own nature, are thereby serving, not only the cause 
of self-expression, but also theirown cause. Why? Because 
any strong Christian life requires as its human vehicle 
“normal ” social and national conditions. 


The support of the cause of self-expression, in the way 
defined above, may include the service of honest, unsparing 
criticism as well as that of positive help. Among the East- 
erners, injustice, moral depravity, hypocrisy, exploitation of 
others are as rampant as among the representatives of 
Western imperialism. In the nationalist movement, and in 
the many endeavours for self-expression, there is much that 
is mere self-seeking, shallow humbug and insincere self- 
intoxication and self-aggrandisement. One of the most 
subtle and melancholy dangers of the East is that it easily 
takes delight in pitying itself, and lustily abuses Western 
aggressiveness and exploitation to cloak its own lack of moral 
sincerity and perseverance. Missions must keep loyal to 
themselves in being honest and outspoken about these points. 
In practice, this means a combination of moral rectitude or 
even prophetic fervour with a tact which springs from the 
heart, because the peculiar psychological atmosphere of the 
East, pregnant with storm and lightning, makes criticism no 
easy work for anyone who belongs to the dominant white 
race. The fundamental point is that all criticism or condemn- 
ation must bear the stamp of being applied by a hand which 
hits just because it deeply longs to be an instrument of real 
help, and issues from a heart which longs as deeply as, or more 
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deeply than, the Eastern peoples themselves for the realisation 
of true and fruitful self-expression. 

Finally, we must emphasise another important thing. It 
is quite possible that this attitude, and this way of acting 
of Missions, might be conceived as a form of philanthropy or 
as a sample of Christian apologetics by doing rather than by 
reasoning. This supposition is no idle fancy. If one studies 
J. S. Dennis’ Christian Missions and Social Progress (1877- 
1906), one sees all missionary activity set in the light of being 
a splendid feature of Christian philanthropy, and a fine 
vindication of the superior truth of the Christian religion. 
This mentality is still a living one ; this kind of reasoningstill 
fills the columns of many missionary publications. Without 
in the least minimising the devotion and greatness of those 
who are thinking and working along these lines, nevertheless 
we must acknowledge that both their thinking and their 
attitude are entirely mistaken, if measured by the thinking 
and attitude implied in God’s revelation in Christ. Pestalozzi 
has graphically said : “ Philanthropie ist das Elend mit dem 
Mist der Gnade zu decken ” (i.e. philanthropy is to cover misery 
with the dung of mercy). Indeed, the sole Philanthropist is 
God Himself, because He alone has the right to show mercy. 
No human being, whosoever he may be, can show, or has the 
right to show mercy to his neighbour, at least, according to 
the Gospel. Help, service and co-operation as a means to 
vindicate the superiority of Christianity over all other 
religions, is another form of spiritual imperialism. The sole 
inspiration of Missions has to be to bear witness to God’s 
revelation in Christ, and to translate into word and action, 
though it be in a very imperfect way, the inner dynamic of the 
Gospel. 


The Indigenous Church 
D. T. NILEs 


I stand here to speak about the problem of the Indigenous 
Church in India and Ceylon : not because I know very much 
about it, but because I happen to be the one chosen to do it. 
The responsibility is Dr. ’t Hooft’s, and he must apologise to 
India and Ceylon for his choice. Dr. Larsen could have 
spoken on this subject with more authority and greater use- 
fulness, because he has been in our country longer than I; 
and it is only an accident that he is a Dane. But the mistake 
has been made, and all that is left for me to do is to go on. 


The Indigenous Church — A United Church 


There are Christians in India and Ceylon who are men and 
women of the soil, and therefore obviously we have in these 
countries already an Indigenous Church. And yet the very 
point of our subject is that this is not so. The obvious has 
not come true. The Indigenous Church is and is not. What 
we do have, in fact, are denominational Churches, which, 
except for the Syrian Church, are replicas of the denomination- 
al Churches in the West, and which are only too true to their 
original type. 

But that need not necessarily make them non-indigenous, 
if what caused the denominational differences in the West are 
accepted as fundamental differences by the East! Is not 
the Church in the West indigenous in spite of its denomination- 
al distinctions ? Yes — but this can be true in India and 
Ceylon only up to a point. Hinduism is a religion within 
which there are greater differences than those which exist 
between Christian denominations. And yet the very atmo- 
sphere of the religion is tolerance. Cases where Hindus have 
been intolerant can be quoted ; the attitude of tolerance in the 
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religion itself may be explained as due to a false relativity ; 
but still the fact remains that the quality is there. 

The Hindu says that God reveals Himself to various men 
in various ways, and that each revelation is relative to the 
man. The Christian would limit this tolerance by asserting 
that God’s Revelation of Himself in Christ is unique and of 
absolute significance for all men. The Episcopalians would 
go further and assert that the way to apprehend the Grace of 
God in Christ was to make use of a regular ministry, regular 
in its historic continuity from earliest times. (The Brahmin 
descent is by birth, the ministerial descent is by special 
commission and the laying on of hands.) And some Christians 
would limit tolerance even further, and assert that if the Grace 
of God is to be obtained with certainty, then a regular min- 
istry is not enough : the Sacraments also should be administer- 
ed in particular ways. (That is to say — the correct res and 
forma should be observed.) 

And so the delimitation goes on, and one wonders where it 
will end. Has the Indian contribution of religious tolerance 
absolutely no place in the Christian Church ? Are we to 
agree that the Kingdom of Grace, like the Kingdom of 
Nature, is governed by laws of uniformity — anything 
happening outside the uniform tradition being a miracle and 
an exception ? The uniqueness of Christ we accept on His 
own authority ; the rest, it seems to me, is human weakness 
that needs must feel itself secure in a uniform continuity. 

To have a Church in India and Ceylon that will be able to 
claim a historic continuity for its ministry from Apostolic 
times (a continuity as undisputed as we can get) would be 
very good, and from the point of view of larger union extreme- 
ly necessary : but to achieve this end in ways which will lead 
our people to think that they are safer with God because of it, 
would be calamitous. And frankly, to some of us in India 
and Ceylon, this way of looking at the historic continuity of 
the ministry, not only as a good thing but also as an essential 
thing to ensure security in the means of grace, seems to be a 
product of extreme constitution-mindedness. 

Some of our Christians are imbibing this doctrine ; many 
have to live under orders based on it ; and at the end, while we 
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shall be thankful that we were led to form a Church (when we 
are able to form it) that has safeguarded a historic continuity 
for its ministry, we shall feel grieved that it was delayed and 
made more difficult by theological corollaries that held no 
appeal for us. 

I have dwelt on the problem of Church Union at greater 
length than I intended to, but before I pass on I must affirm 
that whatever be the truth about the Church in the West, we 
in India and Ceylon cannot conceive of an Indigenous Church 
with branches which are not in full fellowship one with 
another. Organic union is desirable, though it may not be 
absolutely necessary ; uniformity of expression will be harm- 
ful, but full fellowship we must have ; and it seems to me that 
it can be achieved on a Federation basis. 


The Indigenous Church — A National Church 


The necessity of a United Church having been dealt with, 
we shall next consider the need for an Indigenous Church to 
be truly indigenous. That is to say, an Indigenous Church, 
besides being united in its constitution, must also be national 
in its expression, spontaneous in its growth and local in its 
colouring. 

In the West, in most countries, Christianity was first 
accepted as a State Religion. The State, with all that it stood 
for, was put under the influence of Christianity. The people 
came into the Church as they were, truly national and truly 
indigenous : and as Christianity gradually took control of their 
lives, and Christ’s ideals came to permeate their outlook, the 
Indigenous Church took form and grew. It was a Church in 
living contact with Jesus and the national character and 
traditions of the land. 

But with us the problem is different, and were one permit- 
ted to make an overstatement for the sake of emphasis, one 
would say that while in the West, the Church as a National 
Institution was gradually Christianised, in the East, the 
Church as a Christian Institution has to be Nationalised. 

Perhaps it was inevitable in the nature of things that this 
should be so. The first converts in our land were counted 
outcaste. Those of them who came from good families, and 
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had really and truly drunk of the greatness of their heritage, 
did bring some of it into the Christian Church, but it was not 
helped to develop. The attitude of the early missionary was 
against it. The Church he sought to establish had no place 
forit. He had brought a pot-plant to flower in a strange land, 
and he could not trust it to the indigenous soil. And the 
indigenous Christians themselves were so few, that, everything 
put together, the convert found it easier to do as he was told 
a Christian should do, than to attempt to let his new-found 
loyalty to Jesus express itself in spontaneous forms. 

And the result has been that succeeding generations have 
grown more and more alien to their own past, and more and 
more satisfied with things as they are. Is it any wonder then 
that, with us, the Indigenous Church is a problem and not a 
fact — when, on the whole and in the mass, we as a Christian 
community today find ourselves outside the main current of 
thought and devotion of our people ? 

The problem is perhaps not so acute in mass-movement 
areas in our land. When a whole village or a whole group of 
villages becomes Christian, the Church in that area naturally 
takes on a local colouring. The very fact of numbers makes 
it impossible to fit them too closely into an already existing 
system. But our Churches, even in mass movement areas, 
are no adequate models for the Indigenous Church to be : 
for most of the people in these areas were outcastes and 
strangers to their heritage even as Hindus; and we may not 
therefore expect to find in their Church life all the rich heritage 
of our past dedicated to the worship of our Master. 

What then of the future? To my mind the answer 
depends on one simple issue, — is the problem of an 
Indigenous Church a problem of consolidation or of Evangel- 
ism ? If it were a problem of consolidation pure and simple, 
the solution would be simple also, for those who are Christians 
at present in our land are most of them more or less satisfied 
with things as they are. They sing Western hymns with 
satisfaction. They pray without uneasiness while they sit, in 
their seats. They wear shoes to Church and do not feel it 
irreverent, They take part in the service with composure 
even though it is mainly made up of a sermon. And to them 
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the problem of an Indigenous Church is simply and only the 
problem of self-government and _self-support. 

But the moment we think of the Indigenous Church as a 
problem of Evangelism : the moment we realise that the 
Church is the home into which we are inviting our Hindu, 
Muslim and Buddhist friends, the problem becomes acute and 
immediate. 

The Hindu temple is a place that inspires awe and a sense ~ 
of the holy. Christian Churches, and particularly Protestant 
Churches, are in comparison in most places only meeting-halls. 
We do want to teach our people to believe that God is equally 
everywhere, but we want also to help them easily to realise 
the presence of God in the Church. And we dare not risk 
allowing a new convert to feel that a Church is in any sense less 
holy than a temple or a mosque. This consideration has its 
bearing also on such matters as wearing shoes into the Church, 
and posture in prayer. One might even raise in this con- 
nection the question as to whether it is proper for Church 
councils and committees to meet in the main body of the 
Church rather than in a side room or vestry. 

As for music, the extent to which Western hymns or their 
translations are used would be understandable were there a 
lack of lyrics in the mother tongues of the people. But there 
is not this lack. The beautiful chants and tunes which a 
Hindu employs in worship have been filled with a Christian 
content by eminent Christians in our land. But they are 
not used as widely and as much as one would wish ; and where 
they are used they are often not sung well. And why ? 
Because the young people who lead the singing in so many of 
our Churches are not given adequate teaching and training in 
their schools and colleges ; and the ministers of our Churches, 
many of them, do not themselves know enough to be able to 
set things right. 

All this that I have said should not be interpreted as 
meaning that we have no use for Western music. We want it, 
and we want the best of it. Thanks to our English education, 
we are in a position to drink deep at Western fountains of 
music and poetry; but having drunk deep, there is still a 
thirst which only our mother’s milk can satisfy. 
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But is anything being done to make the Church in India 
and Ceylon indigenous in its life and expression? The 
answer is — an emphatic “ Yes.” Satisfied though many of 
the Christians are with the present condition, yet there are 
rebel spirits everywhere. The national upheaval has fired 
the enthusiasm of some to make the Churches also truly 
national ; the evangelistic programme has challenged others to 
work for a Church that will really be a home to the new 
convert ; while still others, in seeking to express their faith and 
worship in spontaneous forms, have felt thwarted and curbed 
by the present system, and have risen in rebellion. 


Many new Churches that have been built lately are indi- 
genous in their architecture and plan. The Ashram temple at 
“Tirupattur, the Chapel at Peradeniya and the Church at 
Kandy are examples that immediately rush to mind. And 
in Baddegama in Ceylon, the place where Bishop Heber wrote 
his famous hymn, one of the ablest of Ceylon’s ministers is 
engaged in the task of remoulding an old Dutch Church into 
one that will appeal to the Ceylonese mind. He has also 
transformed the Liturgy to resemble the Bana-Service of the 
Singhalese people. In this connection one must also mention 
the work done in such Ashrams as those at Poona and Sat 
Tal, where the Christian thought and life are being related to 
the Hindu background : and the efforts being made at 
Peradeniya to give a Christian connotation and colouring to 
the yearly festivals of the people. 


The problem of our own music for our worship is also 

being tackled in many places. Men of all languages in India 
and Ceylon are collecting and compiling the lyrics of the 
Christian Church sung by the Christian poets of these lands. 
The devotional songs of the Hindu Bhakii saints are being 
adapted for use in Christian worship. Beautiful Western 
hymns like “ When I survey the wondrous Cross ” are being 
translated and set to Indian metre and tune. The Psalms 
are being turned into “ Thevarams ”, which are a special type 
of the Indian hymns of praise. And even chapters of the 
Bible are being edited with a view to making it possible for 
them to be intoned. 
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It is all being done, various things in various places by 
various men ; but where the Church is organised in denomin- 
ational systems with a government, a hierarchy and a tra- 
dition, private enterprise does not go far. Our synods and 
councils are to a great extent pre-occupied with repairing 
such damage as has been caused to their organisational 
systems by the recent financial upheaval. The old order, 
satisfied with the staius quo, resists all change. Rebel spirits 
are drifting more and more into fellowship groups outside the 
organised Church. The Ashram movement is gathering 
momentum. And, everything put together, the Christian 
community is in travail for the birth of the Indigenous Church 
that is not yet. 

And so we wait for a leader, or a group of leaders, who will 
storm our synods and councils out of their entrenched routine, 
who will harness the forces within and without the Church, 
focus the eyes of all on the desperate need for true spontaneity 
in faith and worship ; and so bring into being a truly Indigen- 
ous Church, which India and Ceylon will be proud to call their 
own, and which in these two countries will prove the most 
effective instrument for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


The Indigenous Church — An Independent Church 


And now for the problem of self-government and self- 
support which I referred to earlier ; and I say “ now ” because 
to many in my own country, who might read this speech, this 
note of self-government and self-support would seem long 
overdue. And I dare say there is a good deal to be said for 
the emphasis they put on this aspect of the question, for no 
Church can really be indigenous which is not also independent. 
There are indeed many groups of Churches in India and 
Ceylon which receive no financial help from the West, and 
which are free to formulate their own policy and constitution ; 
but at the same time most of the denominations in these two 
countries do receive foreign support in men and money. 

Our primary need of course is money ; for our Churches are 
poor both in numbers and in wealth, and what is worse, poor 
givers also. To some extent this is certainly due to a feeling 
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in the minds of many that the task of the Church is not their 
task. The Church and all it stands for is something that is 
being done for them, and not something that they them- 
selves must do. The Church does not belong to them. In 
fact an Indigenous Church would challenge our people into 
greater giving. We are told also that if our people were more 
devoted they would give more, and that too is true. But it 
is also true that lack of enthusiastic giving is due to the fact 
that money is often raised in terms of a central fund rather 
than in terms of projects. People will give for a project that 
has caught their imagination; they do not feel equally 
enthusiastic about sending money to a fund administered by 
a committee, even though it too perhaps supports the same or 
similar work. Indeed, what is needed today is not sales and 
concerts and subscription lists, but a conviction that all the 
various parts of our work have been undertaken and planned 
and carried out under God’s guidance, and the spreading of 
this conviction in the minds and hearts of our people. They 
will give to God, if and when they are convinced that they are 
giving to God. 


In any case, it is certainly true that we can raise, and 
ought to raise, more local income, and do with less money 
from abroad ; but just at present, under present conditions, it 
does not look as if all denominations in India and Ceylon can 
be absolutely self-supporting. 


Some people think that organic Church Union is the only 
solution of this problem; for then we would not have the 
overlapping of work and the consequent dissipation of energy 
which we have now, and men and money will be released. 
There is something in this view ; but then we have to remind 
ourselves again that the main task of any Church is evangel- 
ism, and few will be enthusiastic about Church Union if any 
men or money released is used to replace help received from 
abroad by any of the uniting denominations, and not used for 
increased undertaking in the evangelistic field. “Church 
Union for the sake of evangelism rather than for purposes of 
mere consolidation ” is a statement which is as true in the 
realm of finance as in any other. 
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As for the help in personnel that we receive from the West, 
no simple statement of our attitude is possible. The men and 
women who have come to us from the West have done so much 
for us and for God’s work in our land, that we who have gained _ 
by their devotion and sacrifice feel it incumbent on us to be 
accommodating and sometimes even deferential to them. 
But this is not always possible. Sometimes in Church coun- 
cils, when opinion is sharply divided and the decision has 
been influenced by an en bloc vote of the missionaries many do 
feel that, while we would welcome advice and guidance from 
our Western brethern, we would wish that they allowed us 
to decide what was best for the Church in our land. “We 
pay the piper, we call the tune ”, is a very unfair summing up 
of the missionary attitude; yet in many areas many of my 
countrymen, who are our leaders and thinkers, sum it up just 
in those words. 

I admit that it would be hard for a missionary if he had to 
carry out a policy with which he was not in hearty agreement ; 
but a good deal of the difficulty is due to the fact that the 
missionary is so often put into administrative positions, when 
he should rather be working under the guidance of a senior 
indigenous leader. I admit that the senior indigenous leader 
is not always available; but there are men, and we can get 
more men of the right quality when they know that this 
orientation of policy has taken place. The missionary ought 
to be the servant of the Indigenous Church that is, for the 
building up of the Indigenous Church that is to be. 

And then there is also the fact that many of our people, 
especially in village areas, regard the missionary as inaccess- 
ible. This is an unfair judgment of most missionaries ; yet 
they do seem to be so continually busy in their offices, that 
they have hardly any time for the human touch. As for the 
evangelistic work they do, that too has become impersonal. 
The motor car is mainly responsible for this. When the 
village evangelist or teacher has arranged a meeting, the 
missionary is able now to motor down, give a lantern lecture 
perhaps, and then motor back home again. It is no wonder, 
then, if missionaries feel that they are not regarded as friends, 
and are often looked upon merely as employers. 
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All this is certainly not true of all missionaries. Neither 
India nor Ceylon can be sufficiently grateful for the lives of 
missionary men and women, then and now, who were and are 
truly and really saints of God. But one must never forget 
that the strength of the chain that binds us in the East with 
our mother Churches in the West is the strength of its weakest 
link, and it is increasingly so in these days when the national 
consciousness in our country is so strong. 

Taken act by act and man by man, there is practically 
nothing that the missionary does which we can condemn ; and 
yet one must realise that if one is to succeed as a missionary 
one must not only love the people, but also so live as to be 
loved and not merely respected by the people. One has got 
to become accessible to the people, whatever it costs, even 
though it may mean the sacrifice of things not wrong in them- 
selves. Itis no good arguing that the people are unreasonable 
in their demands ; for even if they are, the missionary has got 
to satisfy them, or not succeed in his task. The people have 
to be convinced that a missionary is not a civil servant ; and 
every missionary individually has to convince them. To have 
left home and come to us is a sacrifice, but it is a sacrifice not 
worth making if that is all the sacrifice one is willing to 
make. 

But do we want missionaries ? Yes — and for some time 
yet. to come. We want men and women in our land from the 
Churches in the West, Churches that have already found their 
feet, to inspire us into creative enterprise, to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with us in our labours for the Master, to work for 
us in our formative institutions like Theological and Secondary 
Colleges and training schools, and to serve us while we too 
find our feet. And when we have found our feet, we shall 
want some missionaries even then, to remind us that the 
religion of Christ is not racial but Universal. 

But missionaries who are merely representatives of a 
system, cogs in a great machine, administrative heads, we 
certainly do not want. It is not a certain number, but a 
certain type, that is our need : and indeed, not only is the type 
more important, but also we ourselves can supply the num- 
bers. We may not be able immediately to become financially 
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self-supporting ; but we are more than hopeful that, so far as 
workers are concerned, we can find the men. The problem of 
finding enough women in our country to shoulder all the 
women’s work will probably take a little longer to solve, but 
that too is coming. 


What then is our immediate task ? I believe that it is 
to make our Churches financially self-supporting at once ; 
for it seems impossible to solve the missionary problem with- 
out solving the financial problem. We must first of all escape 
from the missionary system if we are really to benefit by the 
missionaries ; and there seems to be no other way to do this 
than immediately to become financially independent of the 
missionary committees. 


But, as I have mentioned already, this is not possible at 
once, at least not in all our areas : and besides, recruitment of 
more workers would mean more money for their training. 
What then? The only answer seems to be “ sacrifice ” ; 
and it is always the right answer. 


What we really need now is greater sacrificial giving on the 
part of our people : and they will give to a Church which they 
realise is theirs to bring into being. We need also greater 
sacrificial service on the part of our workers ; and it does seem 
to be time for the ministry in our land to be recruited on a 
heroic basis. And I should not be surprised if it evoked a 
larger response than is now called forth by the challenge of 
the ministry. There is security offered to ministers today on 
the basis of an adequate pay; but there is also security, and 
a greater security, in fellowship. A congregation more alive 
to its responsibilities and privileges, and a Church more sure 
of its aims and ideals, can appeal for a heroic ministry with 
confidence. Also, more than a hundred years of work in so 
many areas makes even the scheme of an unpaid ministry in 
certain Churches not merely empty talk. And we need also 
a greater sacrificial attitude on the part of the missionary 
committees : for what a help it would be if they could 
immediately meet our point of view with regard to 
missionaries, while they gave us time to become financially 
independent. 
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A United, National, Independent Church 


That then is our ideal : the Church we shall be willing to 
work for, the Church we shall gladly love. 

But having achieved it, shall we have achieved our end ? 
No — for we have a country to win for Christ ; and besides it 
is impossible to achieve even so much as this except as we 
maintain the evangelistic emphasis. It is only in so far as 
the Church is worried about its evangelistic inefficiency that 
it will strive to become indigenous. Union is for strength in 
the Evangelistic task. Nationalisation is for homeliness in 
the Evangelistic message. Independence is for freedom in the 
Evangelistic approach. 

But what a risk to inaugurate all these changes! Why 
cut the old moorings? Is it not safer to hug the shore ? 
It is. But we are out for victory, not safety — and besides 
we can hear the Master Himself say, “ Launch out into the 
deep, and you shall find.” Difficulty there is bound to be. 
Heresy concerning ritual and form and organisation arouses 
as much opposition as heresy in doctrine. But then we dare 
not sacrifice the future of our Christian youth, and the 
success of our evangelistic task, on the altar of all those in 
our Churches who are satisfied with things as they are. 

Even now must the children in our land find their spiritual 
home in the beginnings of the Indigenous Church : and 
immediately also must our Theological and Training Colleges 
— the institutions which supply our future leadership, — 
be captured for this ideal. 

And what a difference it would make if that were done; 
if the present was changed and set in harmony with our vision 
for the future ; and if from our training centres came men and 
women dedicated and equipped for the task! Indeed, the 
question of equipment is very important ; for after all it is our 
future pastors and ministers who must lead the Church into 
the land of promise. It is they who must sort the material 
and build the house; and it is not enough to be mere 
enthusiasts, they must be men who know. 

At present our pastors and ministers are more or less just 
executive heads of the infant democracies in our Churches, 
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while what is really necessary is that they should lead. 
When men of thought and of vision set the direction, the rank 
and file will follow ; and where the minister carries the people 
with him, the ends of democracy are also served. And then 
there are also our leading laymen, whose hearts warm to this 
ideal of an Indigenous Church, and who may even be depended 
upon, if necessary, to set the feet of their ministers in the way. 

The task is immediate, the need urgent, and the challenge 
is to all — young and old, East and West, laymen and 
ministers. God grant that we may be found obedient to the 
heavenly vision. 


The Church of the future is calling, 
The Church of the great “ to be ” ; 
Waiting for its fulfilment, 
Asking to be free : 

To us who have seen the vision, 
The call comes now again ; 

It is the voice of the Master saying, 
“TI want men.” 


Missions as Divine Commission 
and Constraint 


Hanns LILJE 


Whenever Christendom becomes uncertain as to its com- 
mission, it seizes upon reasons which do not arise out of its 
own essential nature, in order to make its commission intel- 
ligible to the world. That is made especially clear when we 
are dealing with an expression of Church life so characteristic 
as Missions are for the carrying-out of the Christian Message. 
In all parts of the Christian Church we are passing through 
crises, distresses, contests and struggles which again and 
again oblige us to say anew what is the really fundamental 
reason for the existence of the Church, her Commission and 
her aim. One can hardly regard the present epoch in Church 
history as anything else than a time of sifting and purification 
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on a world scale. Anyone who is taking an active part in the 
life of any part of the Christian Church knows that the few 
really great and fundamental questions of Church history are 
being put to us from all sides in a completely new way. 

It is not otherwise with the world Mission of the Church. 
We must at the very beginning make clear to ourselves a 
fact, the recognition of which we owe to the struggles of 
Church and Missions in the last fifteen years : the fact that 
there is no essential difference between Home Church and 
Mission Church, but that they are both sectors of the same 
front, parts of the same World Church. 

For this one reason alone, it cannot be otherwise than 
that the Missions of the Church share in all the questions 
- which arise out of the world crisis of the Christian Church. 
It is a characteristic of all crises in world history that they 
put the question as to the raison d’élre. That which is 
established must give an account of itself, as to why it exists 
and whether it still has the right to prevail. 

In the church of Christ, all that can be understood only 
in one way ; that here God is confronting His Church with the 
question as to whether her commission has been faithfully 
enough administered, her service obediently enough done, her 
aim clearly enough recognised ; and we desire this hour too 
to be understood as a facing of that testing question which 
God is putting to us. 


Inadequate Arguments for Missions 


It is a remarkable and striking fact that since the moment 
when the missionary obligation came again fully into the 
Church’s field of vision, Christendom has not ceased to give 
expression to its missionary purpose. It must on no account 
be overlooked that there has never been a period in Church 
history which dared to deny in principle the missionary 
obligation. But the reasons given for this have varied 
extraordinarily at different periods in Church history. One 
can see, mirrored in these varying reasons, the dogmatic 
changes which the Church’s thought has historically passed 
through. 
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From this historical retrospect we shall extract four fund- 
amental conceptions upon which the attempt has been made 
to erect the missionary commission of the Church. 


1. Since the days of the Enlightenment, interest in the 
knowledge of the external world by means of “ real things ” 
has increased so decisively that right up into the time of 
our modern technical civilisation the external knowledge of 
the earth, its peoples and its cultures has steadily grown. 
This growing concern with the outward form of the earth 
was naturally of immediate advantage to the missionary 
concern of the Church. And that is in so far no cause for 
surprise, as the missionary work of the Church has continually 
influenced in the closest and most emphatic way the cultures 
of the peoples into whose sphere of life it entered. Every- 
body knows that there is a rich and comprehensive history 
of the relations between Missions and Cullure (or Civilisation ). 
Just think of two of the greatest examples : of the achieve- 
ments of Missions for philology, and of Medical Missions ! 
It is impossible to express in a few words the continuous 
fertilisation which both these realms of science have received 
through Missions. In yet another sphere a similar observ- 
ation is true. Wherever missionary work has begun, a rich 
stream of cultural assets has accompanied it, which has helped 
to begin a new chapter in the cultural history especially of 
peoples in a primitive stage of cultural development. 


But the decisive thing is this, that all these rich cultural 
effects of Missions can yet never afford the reason for the 
existence of Missions. Many words have indeed been spoken 
in honour of these by-products of missionary work, and an 
all-too-eager missionary journalism has taken careful note of 
every such word of praise spoken by statesmen or colonial 
politicians or leading personalities in the cultural sphere. 
And human pride has also probably been nourished a little 
upon these achievements, which are in part really first-class. 
But certainly the argument from the history of culture has 
never sufficed in a single critical hour of missionary work to 
make men ready for sacrifice, and to effect a genuine devotion 
in work and intercession. 
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2. The situation is very similar as regards another motive 
of missionary work which has attracted many serious- 
minded people and to a certain extent convinced them as to 
the justification of Missions. It is the argument for Missions 
on the basis of the history of thought (Geistesgeschichte). In 
the history of European thought, this idea has, as is well- 
known, no less a person than Leibniz as its father. For this 
capacious spirit, the World Mission was one of the tasks to 
which he proposed to devote the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
a task, moreover, to be carried out in the closest connection 
with the whole of the philosophical work of that Academy. 
And so he indicated, as one of the aims of that home of 
research, the propagatio evangelii per philosophiam. And 
from the first great outline of that thought, which was to 
find its practical trial or verification in Chinese Missions, the 
line comes down to the modern research in the philosophy of 
history and philosophy of religion, which has, in its encounter 
with the great ancient religious traditions of the Far East, 
called forth such profound intellectual and spiritual dis- 
cussions. Itis not at all to be denied that this view of Missions 
represents one of the few real treasures in the history of human 
thought. 

3. Closely related to the argument for Missions from the 
history of thought is the argument from the history of religion. 
It is indeed one of the striking features of all missionary work 
that it leads to such immediate contact with the deepest 
things of which the human heart is capable. Whoever looks 
out into the religious world of the nations must immediately 
apprehend the primeval striving, longing and seeking of 
humanity which has crystallised in such manifold forms. 
To pursue the path of this longing of humanity through all 
the many interwoven paths of human devotional exercise ; 
to rediscover, even amid confusion and distortion, the 
struggle for the truth ; to rediscover the same search for the 
way of salvation going through the twisted world of animistic 
ideas as through the sublime thoughts of Far-Eastern religious 
philosophy — all that describes a task with an impressiveness 
and a power of attraction which only the dullest can fail 
to feel. 
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No more can this, however, be the reason for carrying on 
missionary work. If one’s observation remains engaged with 
the wealth of the religions as human possibilities — and the 
history of religion cannot be much else than that — then no 
work can ever be brought about which can be carried on in 
faithfulness and steadfastness through all crises, through all 
confusion of the peoples, through all religious revolutions. 
The view taken by aesthetic, comparative observation, which 
is spellbound by the magnificent multiformity of human 
religions, never sees anything of that primeval distress of 
humanity in which nothing less than eternal life or eternal 
death is at stake. 

4. For the sake of completeness, there must still be 


mentioned a fourth argument for Missions which has in 


recent history had considerable significance. It is the 
attempt to justify the obligation to missionary work, or at 
least to make it impressive, by considerations of international 
politics. Indeed there is hardly an area of life which so widens 
one’s view of the deepest tendencies of historical relationships 
throughout the world as occupation with World Missions. 
Whoever reflects upon the missionary obligation of the Church 
recelves again something of the magnificent richness and 
width of Biblical faith which lived in the prophetic figures 
of the Old and New Testaments. On what a tremendous 
scale the thought of these men saw the history of the world ! 
As they stood in the sight of God, the fundamental character- 
istics of their spiritual epoch came more clearly into their 
field or vision than into the view of every-day thought. . 
Something of that prophetic far-sightedness returns when one 
reflects upon the fundamental characteristics of the missionary 
work of the Church at the present day. And once again the 
richness and width of the prospect grips the observer. How 
much it means simply to recognise the grave possibilities of 
conflict in world history which are presented today in the 
nations’ jostling of one another! With these the work of 
Missions is in many ways bound up; it is one of their most 
visible outward results that they contribute such a palpable 
element of relief and release from tension in the race question, 
one of the most difficult and fundamental questions of present- 
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day international politics. Or just think of economic and 
social political relations. Missionary work in its many forms 
penetrates, even without desiring to do so, deep into the 
social and economic structure of the nations to which it 
comes. For these reasons alone it is mere folly to regard the 
work of Missions with that baseless air of superiority so often 
met with in the West. More than once, far-seeing statesmen 
have recognised the high significance of Missions in helping 
to clarify and ease the situation at decisive focussing-points 
in international politics; and to any informed person it is 
clear without further argument what a large part the work of 
Christian Missions has played in preventing racial and social 
revolutions in the various areas of civilisation from leading to 
frightful catastrophes. 

Even if one keeps in view these far historical perspectives 
of missionary work, it is yet not hard to indicate why the 
reason for missionary work can never be sought here. The 
history of “ politicalising ” Missions — where they have been 
carried on, as has seldom enough been the case —— speaks 
much too clear and unmistakable language. In missionary 
circles it has long been recognised as a counsel of wisdom that 
every effort must be made to keep political and Christian 
aims apart. And the missionary faithfulness of anyone who 
could muster up an interest in Missions only because he was 
persuaded of the usefulness of their subsidiary political effects 
would hardly stand the test of any heavy burden. 

It should certainly no longer be necessary today to enter 
more particularly upon this type of train of thought, because 
it ought still to be able to reckon upon being very widely 
accepted. But it is worth while indicating for a moment yet 
another view which does after all stand in a demonstrable 
relationship with this political view of Missions. That is the 
connection of Missions and national thought. In general 
it is true that the missionary impulse of the Christian Church 
and national political thought stand in evident contrast to 
one another. It is well-known how emphatically the pre- 
suppositions of nationalist thought must contest even the 
possibility of carrying effective work over into other national 
and cultural areas. But that which appears in general as a 
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contrast may yet sometimes by tortuous paths be made again 
into another kind of reason for missionary work. That 
happens when Missions become a friendly teacher, who 
teaches other peoples and civilisations to transcend them- 
selves in the religious realm and thus to invest themselves 
with an absolute splendour. That has often enough been 
done by the very people who really know missionary history. 
They have acted on the basis of a deep respect for the spiritual 
heritage of another people or another race ; they have striven 
to preserve, and not to “destroy ”, these especial spiritual 
possessions — although the Message of Christ can never work 
destructively in this sense — and have therefore sought 
to erect, on the basis of that spiritual tradition, with the help 
of Christian reminiscences, a new religious edifice. If one 
goes to the bottom of these considerations, one discovers that 
the religious heritage of those peoples and cultures is given 
much more room for the exercise of a decisive influence than 
is accorded to the fundamental ideas of the New Testament. 
And so the result has never been a real religious reconstruc- 
tion, but at best only a new and rampant syncretism. To 
disclose this connection between religion on a national basis 
and syncretism is a task which is quite specially fruitful at the 
present day. But it must be summarily affirmed that there 
cannot be the slightest question here of anything which should 
seriously concern Christian Missions, much less of a real reason 
for their commission. 


The Reason for Their Inadequacy 


But if we are trying to gain the right reason for missionary 
work, then everything depends upon giving the right diagnosis 
as regards those inadequate attempts at justifying it. 

What is the reason for the fact that the ways we have 
mentioned of regarding the matter are fundamentally 
insufficient to justify the commission of Missions ? — All of 
them are the outcome, along different lines, of that humanistic 
way of thinking for which man, human reason, human ethical 
and cultural possibilities were the ultimate authority. And 
so it is not by chance that none of these attempts is older than 
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200 years at most; that is, they all belong to that spiritual 
epoch which attempted in all spheres of Christian thought to 
set autonomous reason in the place of Revelation. To that 
extent, all these considerations can lay claim only to a tempor- 
ally limited and conditioned validity, and are in principle 
subject to the same critique as humanistic reflection upon 
Christianity was subject as a whole. 

The inadequacy of these thoughts becomes most clearly 
evident when we call attention to the decisive point of prin- 
ciple at which this humanistic way of thinking discloses its 
greatest error. The humanistic conception of Christianity 
is simply not in the position to understand and to describe the 
Gospel, the unique characteristic of Biblical faith. It does 
not know of the profound difference which exists between the 
Gospel and the religions. Since it knows of the religions 
only as of a human possibility, it necessarily remains concern- 
ed with all those historical and temporal considerations which 
never suffice to gain an understanding of the Biblical Revel- 
ation. In this sphere, considerations of the history of 
thought, culture, the world in general, hold good. The 
morphological view of the religions can lead to no other result 
than that they are the religious uplifting of cultural or political 
data. And so, that which we understand by religion becomes 
an ornament to life which one can after all in the last analysis 
do without. But there cannot be the slightest question of 
describing by this means a life-or-death challenge which 
comes to us as an absolute command and which must be 
fulfilled in all circumstances, even at the cost of life itself. 

For in the history of thought, relativism is humanism’s 
brother. At bottom, humanistic thought knows nothing of 
challenges towards which the only attitude which man can 
take up is one of obedience. Scepticism as to whether such 
challenges have a right to demand the putting of one’s own 
life at stake is always present from the start. And for that 
reason, action too is never firm and confident ; the changing 
situations rob the Church’s missionary commission of its 
unconditionality and, with that, of its effective power. In 
a generation which is anyway on the point of being completely 
distracted as regards the fundamental presuppositions of 
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human life, it is certain that no call to devotion to the 
missionary service of the Church can be effective if it asserts 
only arguments which are at bottom merely temporal. 

It is therefore necessary to go back to the fundamental 
thought of the Reformation, which indeed of course knew 
nothing of many of the extensions of our conception of 
Missions in the realm of cultural and world history, but which 
did see clearly at the decisive point. If we desire to regain 
the clarity and strength of the thought of the Reformation’ 
upon this point, then everything depends on our fixing our 
attention anew upon the one great principal concern of the 
Reformation : the Gospel. Anybody who desires to speak 
of Missions as God’s Commission must know what the Gospel 
is. 


The Reformers’ Conception of the Gospel. 


The Reformers gave very clear expression to the thing 
which forms the real driving force of Missions in their con- 
ception of the Gospel. For the thought of the Reformers, 
the Gospel was not simply equivalent to the written Book ; 
it is foolish to charge it continually with being a belief in 
verbal inspiration, and unnecessary to defend it against that 
charge. No; the Gospel was for them the Word of God 
spoken into the world, which had taken form in Jesus Christ. 
This Word of God is bound, not to the letters, but certainly 
to Scripture ; it is not externally determined in the sense of 
verbal inspiration, but certainly bound up exclusively with 
the historical proclamation of God in Jesus Christ. But 
now, the decisive thing is this : everywhere where this 
Message of Christ is delivered, the Word of God is actualised, 
the Gospel is actualised. But where the proclamation of the 
Gospel is actualised, there the decisive event of world history 
is happening. 

Of this decisive event of world history the Reformers 
spoke as of a mighty movement encompassing the world. 
Let us mention only the following from among the powerful 
words with which they described this movement. “ Verbum 
enim Dei venit mutaturus et innovaiurus orbem, quoties venit ” 
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(Luther, Weimar-Ausgabe, 18,626. “For the Word of God, 
as often as it comes, comes to change the world and to make 
it new ”). The Word of God is the revolutionising force of 
all times in world history. Therefore the Christian knows too, 
that “das Evangelium ymer und ymer will geirieben und 
gepredigel sein, das es ymer ym auffgang sey” (WA 10, I, 
1,540). (“ The Gospel desires always and always to be carried 
on and preached in such a way that it may always be in 
growth.”) And therefore one must add the confession : 
“ Christi regnum per totum mundum transit ” (WA 31, I, 285. 
“ Christ’s Kingdom is passing through the whole world.”) 

On the basis of this central thought of the Reformers 
regarding the course of history and the Working of God in 
history, it will also become immediately clear where in the 
thought of the Reformers the missionary commission of the 
Church is anchored. Before all possibilities of any human 
argument in its support, there stands a great Divine Fact : 
the Gospel has come into the world. This Gospel is at work. 
It is not rammed down like a stone block into the history of 
humanity ; it is the process which holds sway through the 
whole of life. And what Luther said in his exposition of the 
second petition of the Lord’s Prayer holds good also of this 
mighty movement in which the Gospel is marching on through 
the world : “ Das Reich Golles kommi wohl ohne unser Gebet ”. 
(“ The Kingdom of God comes even without our prayer.”) 
Consequently it comes also without our justification or 
explanation. It has no need of being made intelligible in its 
operation by means of human attempts at explanation. It 
is there. A Gospel that was in any way dependent upon our 
human explanation or assent would be only one among the 
countless religious voices of the nations, but not the Voice of 
God : it would not be Gospel. 

The conclusion for the understanding and the justification 
of Missions hardly needs, therefore, to be specially drawn. 
For since the Mission of Christianity is nothing but a section 
of this mighty process of the handing-on of the Word of God, 
it has really as little need of human justification as the Word 
of God itself. There may be various opinions as to its 
method ; its organisation and external planning may, and 
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indeed must, remain a subject for man’s careful consideration 
— but its justification is given, if it is rightly understood. 

That is indeed an attitude of mind characteristic of the 
Reformation. It is the attitude of mind, determined by the 
Gospel and the Grace of God, which is completely different 
from all legalistic and moralistic ways of thought. No 
circumstantial explanations are given ; no calls to action in the 
Name of God are issued with a legalistic eagerness ; — it is 
simply stated as fact that something is happening. God is 
at work : that is a sufficient reason. Let us make the import- 
ant practical significance of this view clear by a single example. 
Even though all the “know-alls ” of the Occident should 
prophesy the end of the “Christian age of civilisation ”, 
nevertheless the work of God would continue unbrokenly, 
in the Far East, or in South Africa, or perhaps in the very 
heart of secularised Europe itself. The Gospel is preached ; 
men are converted to the Living God; the Kingdom of God 
is extended. 

2. And now there remains only one word to be said 
concerning the fact that this justification of Missions (upon 
the great Divine Fact that the Gospel is there and is at work 
in the world) is reflected in the life of the men who are chosen 
by God for the execution of this commission. 

It belongs to the essential nature of this victorious march 
of the Gospel through the world that it seizes everywhere 
upon living human beings and carries them along in its 
triumphal procession (cf. II, Cor. 11, 14). In this fact also 
there comes to expression something of the Divine loftiness 
and independence of Missions; it is one of the inimitable 
fundamental features of genuine Church life that in a living 
Church there are always men there too who are really doing 
the service of carrying out the Gospel. For the Living God 
and His Living Word arethere. And therefore itis not any 
human argumentation which stands at the beginning of the 
missionary activity of the Church, but the Divine Vocation. 
Vocation is a genuinely Biblical fact. It cannot well be 
denied, certainly, that the fundamental Biblical conception 
of vocation stands in contrast with the humanistic conception 
of human nature. Whenever we are dealing with vocation 
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in the Biblical sense of the term, then the essential element in © 


the matter is neither the intellectual nor the religious capa- 
cities of the person who is called, but simply and solely the 
Lord Who is calling him. Because Biblical thought is attach- 
ed to this conception of the supreme Sovereignty of the Lord 
of the Church, therefore the Call of the Lord comes first 
wherever men are being taken into service for the carrying- 
out of the Message of God. The story of the Prophets and 
Apostles illustrates this fact with an impressive one-sidedness : 
the Call of God, and nothing else, makes them messengers. 
“ Behold, I have put My Words in thy mouth » (Jer. 1, 9). 
The messenger has to say, not his own words and thoughts, 
but God’s Word. “Thou shalt go to all that I shall send 
thee” (Jer.1, 7). The messenger has to go, not his own way, 
but God’s Way. It is well-known that Biblical thought takes 
this Sovereignty of God so seriously that it completely denies 
that a man can accomplish anything in the way of preaching 
or proclaiming the Word unless he be called of God (Rom x, 
15). There is no ministry of witness without a previous 
vocation. Little as this ministry can succeed if it has behind 
it no vocation and authorisation from God, just as little can 
it be seriously hindered if it is borne up by the commanding 
Call of God. The history of the Prophets and Apostles 
becomes unintelligible, and must remain unintelligible, if one 
does not know that. And, finally, all Church History is 
nothing but a single illustration of that fact. It must remain 
quite unintelligible to the outside observer — and such a 
historian as Mommsen has declared it without more ado to be 
an inexplicable thing — how Early Christianity, without 
culture, without financial and military means, was able to 
outlive the Imperium Romanum and to conquer it from within. 
And the whole history of modern Missions — whatever impres- 
sive individual human characteristics it may display — is also 
fundamentally nothing but a great commentary upon the 
word of Luther : “ Nicht aus eigener Vernunft noch Krafl ” 
(“ Not by our own reason or strength ”). 

When all this has become clear, let us add yet one more 
frank word regarding the fact, not only that there lies here the 
secret that makes Missions, contrary to all reason and all 
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appearance, a great work of God, but also that here too one 
can certainly gain a view of those great human qualities which 
bear witness to the promises which God has accorded to the 
missionary service of the Church. The history of Missions 
is filled to the brim with striking examples of what God can 
make out of a human life which in a holy one-sidedness sub- 
mits itself to His Call. Despondent men, and men of little 
faith, have become sturdy and steadfast men whose life bore 
the mark of unwavering obedience towards that Call of God. 
Do not let us waste unnecessary time over the timorous 
bourgeois idea that our life must lack fulfilment if we place 
it in the service of the missionary Church. The life of those 
great figures who, in obedience to the Call of God, co-operated 
in the work of Missions, attests God’s power to release streams 
of blessing upon him who willingly obeys Him. 

Let us also say, no less frankly, only such people are fit 
for missionary service. There is God’s Call and God’s Pro- 
mise — and what do the possibilities which we can create for 
our own lives signify in comparison with this mighty Will of 
God? May God, the eternal Lord of His Church, Who has 
charged her with missionary service, overcome some among us 
also, so that they may cease to live according to the weakly, 
little-trusting, despondent desires of their hearts, and begin 
under the Call of God to do that service which passes on the 
Word of Life in a world of guilt and death! With the 
Apostles and the Prophets and the whole company of the 
spirits of just men made perfect, they will experience this as 
the highest happiness of their life : Servidium Dei summa 
libertas — the service of God is perfect freedom. 


The Glory of God 


The first and greatest missionary of the Christian Church, 
St. Paul, when he had to speak before other people of his 
missionary service, thought this one thought with a forceful 
onesidedness which outweighed everything else : God calls. 
He looked out into the world of nations which constituted 
the Imperium Romanum, which he knew as few of his con- 
temporaries did. He looked upon the nations and religions 
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in the Mediterranean basin with the clear-sighted eyes of one 
who sees light up, behind the lattice-work of the events of 
world history, the old eternal longing of man for salvation 
and peace. He saw, passing through this sea of peoples like 
a thin red thread, the way of the little Christian Community 
carrying out its missionary service ; and he saw himself — as 
he repeatedly expresses it — racing upon his long course 
throughout the then known world, carrying the torch of the 
Gospel from land to land. But all that did not suffice to 
make him certain of his ministry. That which made him 
certain was another thing he knew : Over this wide and 
brightly-coloured world, over the manifold complications of 
political powers and religious systems, he saw the Lord at 
work Who once in the beginning of days called this whole 
world to life through His mighty Word. As He had once 
at the beginning called out over the earth : “ Let there be 
light ! ” and there was light ; so He calls anew in the Apostle’s 
own days. And nothing less than a second Creation is 
beginning under His majestic Call : “ For God, Who command- 
ed the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give — through us — the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ” (II Cor., tv, 6). 
That is the Divine Commission of Missions. 


The Christian World Community 
J. H. OLDHAM 


A few months ago I sent to Dr. Y. T. Wu in China a copy 
of a pamphlet about the World Conference of Churches which 
it is proposed to hold in 1937 on the subject. of Church, 
Community and State. Dr. Wu in reply told me of a study 
that was being undertaken by the Chinese Student Christian 
Movement, the aims of which, as he pointed out, bore a 
striking resemblance to those of the oecumenical under- 
taking. But he added : “ You will notice in this list of 
questions that ours is not the Church-centric approach. 
Indeed the Church is not very much in the consciousness of 
the Christian youth in China today.” 
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The Church — The Vital Question Today 


In replying to Dr. Wu I said that if by Church he had in 
mind existing ecclesiastical organisations, I thought that the 
attitude which he described as characteristic of Chinese 
youth was probably widely prevalent among youth in all 
countries, but that none the less I believed that in the question 
of the Church were centred nearly all the questions that at the 
present time are of most vital moment to mankind. In 
saying this I am making a statement that is incredible 
and repellent to many modern minds. And we have to 
remember that much of what passes as Church is rightly 
repellent to the men and women of to-day. We cannot speak 
of the Church in the way that I want to speak of it to-night 
except in a spirit of deep penitence. It cannot be said too 
clearly that what many people, both Christians and non- 
Christians, have in mind when they speak of Church is not the 
expression, but to a large extent the contradiction, of the true 
meaning of the Church. It is obvious that in saying that the 
most vital problems of the modern world are centred in the 
question of the Church I am not thinking of the Church in the 
meaning that it has for many people at the present day, 
namely, that it is an institution for providing religious 
services on Sunday for those who choose to take advantage of 
them, and that to be a Christian means primarily to have the 
habit of fulfilling the irksome but perhaps necessary duty 
of attending such services. An increase, even a substantial 
increase, in the attendance at Sunday services would not 
necessarily mean anything revolutionary in the life of the 
world. But what I wish to speak to you about is an under- 
standing of the Church which, in proportion as it becomes real 
and living in the minds of men, must of necessity exert a 
profound and revolutionary influence on the life of mankind. 

On what grounds are we justified in saying to Dr. Wu and 
those who, like him, are dubious about the Church-centric 
approach to modern problems that in the question of the 
Church are centred the questions that are of most vital 
moment to mankind ? — I wish to submit to you five grounds 
on which that assertion can be justified — grounds that are as 
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valid for, and as applicable to, the continents of Asia and 
Africa as those of Europe and America. The implications of 
what I want to say go deeper than anything I see, or perhaps 
any of us can see, at present. But their meaning will become 
progressively clear to us if we move forward together in the 
true direction. 


A Redeemed Society 


In the first place, it is a matter of supreme importance to 
mankind whether there is in the world a society which has its 
origin and existence not in natural ties, not in the choice or 
will of men, but in a supernatural, redeeming act of God. 
In the Church the whole question of revelation is involved. 
What question is of more vital moment to man in the un- 
fathomable mystery of his existence, than the question 
whether there is a living, authentic Word from God — a 
Word which he may hear, which he may trust, which he can 
and must obey ? The Church in the New Testament, as its 
name in Greek implies, is the company of those whom God 
has called, the company of God’s elect. Men do not make the 
Church. God is its only Creator. If God sent His Son into 
the world to redeem the world, to admit men into a new, 
supernatural relation to Himself, to create a new society which 
is the body of which Christ is the head, then we are,saved only 
through becoming members of this new Divine order or 
community. To be a Christian is to be a member of this new 
society which is created by God’s redeeming act. In this 
sense, outside the Church there can be no salvation — extra 
ecclesiam nulla salus. Christianity, revelation, the Church 
stand and fall together. Hither the Christian affirmation 
holds good, that God has disclosed His nature, His will, 
His purpose in Christ, so that those who respond to that 
revelation are united in a new, divinely-created and divinely- 
sustained order of life, or man is left to his own vague, un- 
certain and conflicting intuitions and surmises of the divine. 
Who can measure the consequences to manking of the choice 
between these two alternatives ? 
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A Worshipping Sociely 


Secondly, it is of supreme importance to mankind that 
there should be in the world a society whose controlling passion 
and central bond and fundamental purpose is worship. 
It is of importance to mankind because the source of all 
renewal of life and of all true creation is found in worship. 
Apart from the worship of that which is beyond and above the 
world, apart from the infinite horizons and inexhaustible 
depths which are opened up in worship, there can be no 
regenerating criticism either of the self or of society, and man 
remains confined within the circle of the finite. Life loses its 
connection with the eternal and becomes impoverished, 
superficial and shallow. When our action is directed to 
purely finite ends, it tends to lose its meaning. A sense of 
aimlessness and frustration comes over life. Only when our 
lives are related to that which is beyond everything human, 
to “the Not of all that man can think or say ”, only, that is 
to say, in worship, can life be filled again with meaning and 
be renewed in its deepest springs. Is not worship, says a 
modern writer, the one fruitful thing in the world ? But if 
worship is thus fruitful, it is because the soul in worship is 
brought into relation with the supreme reality. It is not the 
worshipper or his feelings that are important but the Object 
of his worship. The ultimate question which determines the 
character of a man or of a civilisation is the kind of God that 
a man worships, or that men collectively worship. From 
what source can renewal and hope be brought to this dis- 
tracted and decaying world except through a return to the 
worship of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ? 
This necessity and creative power of worship is the vital and 
unchangeable truth which makes the public, united worship 
of God the central act of a Christian community, even though, 
as experience teaches us, it may so easily degenerate from 
being the major and controlling passion of a man’s life into a 
perfunctory observance of outward forms. Corruplio optimi 
pessima. 
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A True Community 


Thirdly, the question of the Church is of supreme import- 
ance to the world because the Church is the witness to the true 
nature of community. There is no truth of which the world 
to-day is in more urgent and desperate need than of a true 
doctrine of community. As opposed to a selfish individual- 
ism, on the one hand, against which the world to-day is 
rightly in revolt, and as opposed on the other hand to a 
tyrannical collectivism, in which the person is made the 
instrument or tool of impersonal ends, the Church is the 
expression of the great and profound truth that the meaning 
and satisfaction of human life are found in the relations be- 
tween persons, in the mutual responsibilities and obligations 
which these relations involve, in a community and fellowship 
of love, and that the eternal foundation of this community of 
love is that God speaks to men through His word, calls them 
into a life of trust and obedience, into a life of intimate 
fellowship with Himself, and that in thus calling them He 
lays on them responsibility and so makes them persons. 

It is of the utmost importance to emphasise this aspect 
of the Church as the witness to the true nature of Community. 
It is, I believe, the special truth which the Church today is 
called to proclaim to the world. If this truth is forgotten or 
allowed to recede into the background, the Church will fail 
in its duty and mission to the world in its dire need. I have 
been growingly sensible, — and I am glad to find that my 
friend Professor Emil Brunner is in complete agreement, — 
of the dangerous one-sidedness of such a definition of the 
Church as is found in the Augsburg Confession — and also 
in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, but that 
is of less importance, since no one bothers very much about 
the Thirty-nine Articles ! — that the Church exists where the 
Gospel is rightly taught and the sacraments duly administered. 
I have already insisted on the truth contained in that defin- 
ition. Where there is no Gospel, where there is no Word of 
God, there is no Church. But there is in the New Testament 
no such exclusive insistence on purity of doctrine and the 
administration of the sacraments, as the isolation of these 
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marks of the true Church would suggest. The impression 
you get rather is of a community of persons living a new kind 
of life, which has its source in God, a life of mutual forbear- 
ance and mutual helpfulness, of forgiveness of injuries, of 
righteousness and love. In the courtyard of the Rathaus in © 
Basle you may read the motto, Wo Einigkeit ist da wohnet 
Gott — where there is unity there God dwells. Oras St John 
puts it, “he that abideth in love abideth in God, and God 
abideth in him.” If you change the emphasis of the New 
Testament, and concentrate attention too exclusively on 


_ purity of doctrine and the ministration of the sacraments, 


you are in danger of having a Church in which pastors are the 
predominant element. But the Church in the New Test- 
ament is not a Church of pastors. It has no pronounced 
eccleciastical or clerical flavour. It is a community of ordin- 
ary men and women manifesting the fruits of the spirit and 
pursuing their ordinary tasks and fulfilling their ordinary 
human responsibilities in the power of a new life, in the 
strength of a great hope and in the inspiration of a living 
fellowship. 

There are three things that I wish to say about the 
Christian understanding of community. 


Community in Responsibility 


The first is that it confirms and consecrates the natural, 
unperverted, healthy understanding of life as finding its 
meaning and satisfaction in the fulfilment of reciprocal 
obligations and responsibilities. As the result of an exagger- 
ated individualism, men today have largely lost that under- 
standing of life. Apart from the deeper Christian under- 
standing of life, there is a natural, rational understanding of 
life which has to be recovered, and Christians must help 
mankind to recover it. We are not, as so many suppose, 
first individuals, so to speak in our own right, who then enter 
into relations with other persons. The plain truth is that we 
can become persons only in community, that is to say, by 
responding to the address and demands of other persons. 
Intercourse with other persons — a truth which science is 
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apt to overlook — is fundamental to our understanding of 
the world. Long before the child has any clear picture of the 
world of objects extended in space, he has learned to respond 
to his mother’s touch and experienced the opposition of his 
will to hers. His understanding of life develops in and 
through this give-and-take of personal relations in the 
family. A healthy, natural understanding of human life 
recognises that the true and deep satisfactions of our human 
nature are found in these relations of persons with persons — 
not in a boundless egoism in which the individual seeks to lift 
himself out of these natural bonds, but in the acceptance of 
the obligations and responsibilities they impose in a social, 
communal life. 


Community in Relation lo God 


But, secondly, the Christian revelation not only endorses 
and consecrates the natural and fundamental sanctities of 
family and neighbourhood, but gives them an immeasurably 
deeper significance by rooting them in man’s relation to God. 
God is the Father from whom every family in heaven and earth 
is named. The ground on which these natural human 
relations with other persons lay on us a real responsibility 
and make on us, it may be, an unconditional claim, is that it 
is God who makes this demand on us through them. “ Feed 
my sheep ” He says to us. “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of these my brethren, even the least, ye have done it 
unto me.” The command to love God finds its fulfilment in 
the love of neighbour. I do not see how we can accord this 
absolute importance, this unconditional claim on us, to the 
human person except as we believe that God created him in 
his separate individuality, that God sent him to cross our 
path, that God has an eternal purpose for his life and that 
Christ died for him. If we remain within the secular or this- 
worldly sphere we cannot attach supreme worth to the 
human person. How can the claim of the individual compete 
with the larger, stronger, more majestic claim of the com- 
munity or state? If this world is ever to recover a living 
faith in the dignity and greatness of man, in the supreme 
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worth of the human person, it can only be through a return to 
faith in the living God, who speaks to us, who calls us, and who 
in calling us lays on us an immeasurable responsibility. 


Community through Redemplion 


And, thirdly, the Christian understanding of life recognises 
that the relations of men with one another in which persons 
can find their satisfaction have been perverted and corrupted 
by sin so that the true end of human life can no longer be achie- 
ved. In the light of the Christian revelation man is quite 
unable by his own efforts to achieve true community, because 
he has cut himself off from this source of his own true existence 
in relation to God and is consequently no longer able to 
realise his own true life. Though the full meaning of this 
truth can be understood only in the light of the Cross, modern 
psychology is becoming increasingly aware of at least some 
aspects of the problem. It is beginning to discover the root 
of the troubles of the modern soul in what the psychologists 
themselves call egocentricity and to recognise, further, that 
we are all egocentric in greater or less degree because we are 
born into a society of egocentric persons and develop our own 
individual self-assertion in opposition to the self-assertiveness 
of those by whom we are surrounded from our earliest days. 
Once we have become infected by this ego-centricity we are 
no longer able to deliver ourselves. The more we struggle to 
escape from ego-centricity the more egocentric we become. 
Our very efforts only drive us more deeply into ourselves, and 
the disease takes a firmer and firmer hold of us. The only way 
in which we can possibly be saved from egocentricity is that 
help must come from outside. Some one from without must 
come to our aid. Some one must love us as we are, in spite 
of our unloveliness, and through loving us teach us to put our 
whole trust not in ourselves but in the love of another. 
Only when our life has its centre no longer in ourselves but in 
the truth, the goodness and the mercy of One whom we trust 
do we escape from egocentricity and begin to realise our true 
life in community and fellowship. The central Christian 
assertion is that this redemption is a reality. God has so 
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loved us. Christ died for all that they which live — truly 
live — should no longer live unto themseives but unto him 
who for their sakes died and rose again. What Christianity 
has to proclaim to the world is that through divine redemption 
and in no other way can men achieve true community. 

I have dwelt at some length on this profound and pene- 
trating Christian understanding of community because so 
many complain to-day, not without grounds, of the apparent 
irrelevance of the Church to the actual problems of life. But 
what could be more directly and immediately relevant to the 
most pressing problem of society to-day, on the solution of 
which its continued existence depends, than a Church 
which not only proclaims but exhibits and realises in the life 
of its members the Christian understanding of community 
which I have very inadequately tried to describe. 


A Redeeming Society 


A fourth ground for believing in the significance of the 
Church is that it is of immense importance for mankind that 
there should be a society whose purpose is to change, to redeem 
the world, to save it from its falsities, and futilities and cruel- 
ties, and to bring all spheres of human life into subjection to 
the will of God. The Church does not exist for its own sake. 
It exists for the sake of the world. It is the tragedy of the 
Church that so many Christians look on its teaching and 
worship as a personal solace and consolation and refuge, rather 
than as committing them to enrolment in the Church militant 
in endless warfare with the demonic forces in the world. The 
worship of the Christian God is the worship of a God who is, 
as Ernst Troeltsch has said, “ overflowingly alive and who has 
positive ends for the world.” Christian worship is only real 
as it impels to action. 

Canon F.R. Barry in his recent book on The Relevance 
of the Church reminds us that in Moscow |boys and girls parade 
round Lenin’s mausoleum and chant in unison: We are chang- 
ing the world. “It is precisely what Christians mean ”, 
he goes on to say, “ or should mean, when they gather round 
the altars of their Lord and say : We believe in God the Father. 
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They mean :‘ This is God’s world, and it is His Will to make 
it a home wherein His sons and daughters can come to the 
fulfilment of themselves as persons made for communion with 
Him. Our lives are pledged that His will may be done on 
earth as it isin heaven’.” Only a Church which is resolutely 
committed to changing the world will be taken seriously by 
the world. 


A Universal Society 


The fifth and last reason for believing that the Christian 
World Community is of transcendent importance to mankind 
is that the Church is in its essential nature universal. How 
can we exaggerate the importance of such a fact in a world in 
which unrestrained nationalisms threaten the destruction of 
civilisation ? It is of the essence of the new society which 
Jesus created that it is based not on natural ties but on a 
relation to God. “ Whosoever shall do the will of God the 
same is my brother and sister and mother.” “If any man 
cometh unto me and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” St Paul perceived 
that by this truth Christianity must stand or fall, and his 
life was given to a struggle to conserve it. The whole Christ- 
ian understanding of the meaning of human existence is 
bound up with it. The Christian understanding of man is 
that he has his true being — his essential nature as man — in 
the Word of God. The reality of his existence is derived, not 
from his ancestry or natural inheritance, but from God’s call 
to sonship. “As many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God, which were born not of 
blood nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.” In that relationship to God all men are one. As sons 
of God they are all brethren. As St. Paul saw, there could 
in Christ Jesus be neither Jew nor Greek. The middle wall 
of partition was broken down. Natural enmities were 
abolished. Those who were far off from one another were 
made nigh in the sacrifice of Christ. All were one in Christ 
Jesus. 
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The Two Loyalties 


This new society which is in its essence universal is a 
redeemed, not a natural, society. None the less, it is com- 
posed of those who still live in this world. The mortal has 
not yet put on immortality. The Christian belongs even as 
Christian to a particular race, he remains a member of a 
particular nation and state. And he has in consequence a 
loyalty to these natural human forms of association — a 
loyalty which is at the same time a loyalty to God, since these 
natural human forms of association belong to the order of 
human life which is of God’s appointment. Thus the 
Christian has not one loyalty but two — both of them loyalties 
to God — and out of this double loyalty there arises a never 
ending tension, which is expressed in the antithesis Church 
and State or Church and Nation. There is no simple or easy 
escape from this tension — no escape at all in the conditions 
of our earthly existence. Here are found a whole host of 
perplexing problems which it will be the task of the con- 
ference in 1937 to consider. But about one thing we cannot 
as Christians for a moment be in doubt. There can be no 
question which loyalty is prior and fundamental. It is in the 
fellowship of the universal, redeemed society of the Church 
that man finds the ultimate meaning and truth and fulfilment 
of his existence. 

I have insisted that the true community realised in the 
Church is the community of a redeemed, supernatural society. 
It is not something to be achieved by the efforts of men. 
It is not the brotherhood of mankind, the federation of the 
world. It is something wholly other than Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
world state or any other form of world political unity. You 
might have a universal human community between which 
and the Church of Jesus Christ there was the sharpest 
opposition and conflict. But while the universal Christian 
community has its origin and the source of its life not in this 
world but in another, while its conversation is in heaven, it is 
present nevertheless as a reality in this world and works in it 
as a leaven. By the universality which is its essence it is a 
continual witness to men of their common humanity in virtue 
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of their relation to the one God and Father of mankind. 
It is a reminder that all narrower forms of association are 
limitations which hinder the realisation of the true end of 
man’s existence. Between the Christian understanding of | 
life and a self-sufficient — still more an arrogant and aggress- 
ive — nationalism there is an irreconciliable opposition. An 
English historian has maintained in a recent volume that the 
history of Europe during the past four hundred years may be 
interpreted as fundamentally a conflict between the Christian 
understanding of the relation of man to God and to his fellow 
men and the pagan religion of the worship and deification of 
the local, parochial community — a religion the principles of 
which were first clearly enunciated by Machiavelli. The 
struggle between the two faiths has continued uninterrupted- 
ly, disguised to some extent by the fact that European 
States professed an outward allegiance to the one religion even 
when their acts were dictated by the other. The conflict 
blazed into the open a century ago in the controversy between 
Catholicism and Jacobin nationalism with its exaltation of 
la Patrie. Once again to-day we find the religion of nation- 
alism throwing off the mask, openly repudiating the Christian 
understanding of life, and boldly proclaiming itself as embody- 
ing the true end of man’s existence. As a recent historian 
of the struggle of a century ago has said : 


“ The inherent antagonism between these two systems is 
at once evident. The universal ethics of the Church is 
nullified by an exclusive ethics of a nation. If both insti- 
tutions are true to their fundamental doctrine there would 
seem to be no possibility of peace between them; either the 
Church or nationalism, as we know it to-day, must abandon 
the field. This is the portentous struggle that is taking place 
between Church and State today, and it is of vital significance 
to the welfare of civilisation.” 


These are the mighty issues in which your generation is 
called to play its part. The task may at times seem hopeless. 
The people of God are weak and scattered, hardly aware for 
the most part of what is at stake. What is our feeble 
strength, and what are our pitiful resources, to oppose to the 
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mighty forces that are arrayed against us by man’s insatiable 
thirst for power? Let us reassure our hearts by remembering 
that Christianity is the religion of the Cross; and the Cross, 
as St. Paul saw, is the declaration that the weakness of God 
is stronger than men. It meant to him that it belongs to the 
inscrutable purpose of God to choose the weak things of the 
world that He may bring to shame the things that are strong, 
and the things that are not to bring to nought the things that 
are. 

Moreover these formidable creations of human power have, 
as Mr. Christopher Dawson has recently reminded us, less 
strength and solidity than they seem to have. They are 
founded on what we know in our hearts to be a false under- 
standing of life, and because of that they contain within 
themselves the seeds of their own destruction. To the might 
of the great pagan empires of antiquity Hebrew prophecy 
opposed the burning, passionate and ultimately triumphant 
faith that righteousness belongs to the constitution of the 
universe, and that only what is built on that foundation can 
permanently endure. “ He bringeth princes to nothing; he 
maketh judges of the earth as vanity. He bloweth upon 
them and they wither, and the whirlwind taketh them away 
as stubble.” 


The Sociely and tis Tasks 


Let us then, as those who are persuaded that the foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God 
stronger than men, thankfully acknowledge our membership 
in the Christian World Community, and joyfully respond to 
the call to be its ministers. We are summoned to dedicate 
ourselves to the task of building the Christian World Com- 
munity or, — lest that should suggest that it is something that 
can be accomplished by our own efforts, — I should rather 
say, of being its witnesses, its heralds, its messengers, its 
missionaries. In regard to this task let me in conclusion say 
very briefly four things. 

The first is that the Christian world community in its 
world-embracing universality is already a fact. Of that this 
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conference is an evidence, and I need not dwell in words on 
what to all of you present here is a visible reality. 

The second thing to remember is that, while the Christian 
world Community is already a reality what we see as yet is 
only the first-fruits. Because God has created this reality 
by sending His Son into the world, because He has allowed 
this world-wide Christian fellowship to become in our time an 
actual fact, we must labour for the full acomplishment of 
His purpose. Because God is at work in the world, we also 
must work. On each of us there rests a personal responsibi- 
lity, the necessity of a personal decision. And if we falter in 
this great task, if we decline to bear our part in this great 
battle for man’s soul, in this great warfare between Christ and 
the demonic forces of the world, will not the loyal members of 
the Christian World Community, nay will not our great 
Captain himself, turn to us with words similar to those which 
Henry IV addressed to Crillon after a great battle had been 
gained : “Hang yourself, brave Crillon! We fought at 
Arques, and you were not there.” 

Thirdly, in this task of extending and building up the 
Christian World Community, the older Churches of the West 
and the younger Churches of the Mission field need one 
another. Let us from the West with our greater privileges 
remember continually these younger Churches in Asia and 
Africa, so small in number, so lacking in resources of every 
kind, confronted with all the immense tasks and problems of 
which we have been thinking this evening, and let us chival- 
rously and generously, in the Christian spirit of sharing, bring 
to them all the aid and encouragement in our power. And 
let us at the same time remember that if they need us, we also 
need them. We need their distinctive gifts and insights in 
order to apprehend the full meaning of the revelation in 
Christ. Professor Paul Tillich in one of his books makes the 
striking remark that the great classical age of Christian 
theology was the age of the Early Fathers and that it may 
perhaps owe that greatness to the fact that almost all the 
creators of that classical theology up to St. Augustine were 
themselves converts from paganism. By contrast with the 
non-Christian systems in which they had been brought up, 
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what was distinctive in the Christian understanding of life 
stood out for them with a peculiar vividness and sharpness 
and clearness of outline. It may be that through the conflict 
in Asia and Africa between Christianity and non-Christian 
systems of life and thought, and through the similar conflict 
in Europe and America between Christian faith and the new 
resurgent self-confident paganism of today, there may come 
to the universal Church a fresh understanding, to which every 
branch of the Church will make its contribution, of the 
profound differences between the Christian understanding 
of life and all other systems of life and thought, and of the vast 
issues for mankind which hinge on the truth of the Christian 
revelation. That seems to me to be one element of real hope 
in the present situation. 

Finally, this missionary task of extending the bounds 
and of strengthening the foundations of the Christian World 
Community, since it has to do with the building of the 
Eternal City, of which the builder and maker is God, is the 
highest and most sacred task that can be committed to the 
hands of mortal men. But just for that reason it is the most 
searching and exacting in its demands. Dr. Visser’t Hooft 
said at the opening meeting that your generation did not 
want to be given a romantic view of missions. You want 
to be told that the work is hard and difficult. That is the 
plain and simple truth. If you engage in this work you will 
meet with trials and thwartings and discouragements and 
disappointments that only an unwavering faith in God can 
sustain. You will have need of an infinite patience. In a 
word that was often on St. Paul’s lips, you will be called to 
much endurance. You will have to minister to Churches 
composed, like the Churches of the New Testament, of sinful, 
failing, disappointing men and women. You will be con- 
tinually reminded that we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God. And 
at the same time you will also have your reward in the love 
and affection of those to whom you minister the things of 
Christ, and in a deepening fellowship with Christ Himself, in 
the toils and sufferings through which you will pass in His 
companionship. And so through apparent failure and 
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apparent sucess, through evil report and good report, you 
will be able to say with St. Paul that you are troubled on 
every side but not distressed, perplexed but not in despair, 
cast down but not destroyed, since our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory, while we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen : for the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal. 


The Fullness in Jesus Christ 


EpuArRD THURNEYSEN 


The Isenheimeraltar. 


Not far from here, at Colmar, there is to be found a famous 
altar-piece — the so-called Isenheimeraltar by Matthias 
Griinewald. One of the best-known of the sections of this 
altar-piece represents the Christmas scene. In this picture, 
one sees on one side a kind of Temple, at the corner-pillars of 
which stand the figures of the old prophets. It is the Sanctu- 
ary of Israel, and in the interior of the sanctuary the fullness 
of the Gentiles is gathered, as Isaiah prophesied. But before 
the Temple, as the great goal towards which Jews and Gen- 
tiles are going, Mary, the Mother of God, is sitting, holding 
Jesus, the Incarnate Word, in her arms. Here is more than 
all the longings of the Gentiles, but more too than the expect- 
ation of Israel : here is He in Whom all the longing of heathen- 
dom and all the expectation of the Fathers have their issue, 
He towards Whom it aims, He in Whom it comes to rest : here 
is the fulfilment of all hope in Jesus Christ. 

It is something tremendous that a really great Master of 
the fifteenth century has dared to depict here : the ultimate 
longing of humanity incorporated in the geniuses of its peoples. 
These geniuses appear in the attitude of looking expectantly 
towards that which is about to disclose itself before their eyes. 
And now, what is disclosed ? A child is lying in the arms of 
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its mother, — a really human child in the arms of a really 
human mother. A bed and a bath and all the appurtenances 
of a lying-in room are to be seen in the picture, as if to 
emphasise that here everything is going on in a thoroughly 
earthly way. And in order that no doubts may arise concern- 
ing the fact that it is a human event (albeit a special one) 
which is being indicated here, a quite different picture is 
added to the altar-piece, as its central portion : a picture which 
shows this child, grown to manhood, dying a cruel death at 
the martyr’s stake of the Cross. Everything here is happen- 
ing in anearthly,a human, indeed a dreadfully human way. 
Upon this child in the arms of its mother, upon this man on 
the Cross, all the expectant attention of the nations is quite 
obviously directed. For in him — this is the meaning of 
the picture — there lies tangibly before us the ultimate fulfil- 
ment of everything which the nations and the ages long for 
and seek. Above this child — this too is to be seen in the 
picture — heaven is opened. To this nursing mother, and the 
child which her body has carried and born, Eternal God is 
revealing Himself with the whole fullness of His heavenly 
glory. The greatness of the picture les in the fact that it 
makes unmistakably clear the truth that in Him and only in 
Him, in Jesus Christ alone is to be found the fullness, the whole 
wealth of all answering of prayer and all help, for heathens 
and Christians alike, in all their needs and problems. 

Let us leave out of the question for just now the fact that 
this altar-piece is a Catholic picture, and so contains many 
features which, despite all that has been said, must strike 
us as very strange. I am thinking especially of the remark- 
ably prominent réle of Mary in Grtinewald’s representation. 
Let us leave that aside! For there can be no question but 
that it is the Christian faith, our Christian faith, which comes 
to our view in the event depicted in this picture. For that 
faith consists in the holding of that child before our eyes, — 
first lying in the manger, and then, as a man, dying upon the 
Cross, — as the place where (as the Catechism says) our only 
comfort in life and death is given. It is this faith that the 
Church preaches. The Church is the place where we, protect- 
ed from the noisy world outside, gather round such preaching, 
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and where the expectation reigns that something will go out 
from such preaching upon the world outside, that a power lies 
in such preaching which seizes upon, transforms and renews 
that outside world with its noise, with its riddles, with all its 
horrors, including the horror of war. 


The Man Christ Jesus. 


We reflect : Transformation of the world through the 
preaching of Christmas and Good Friday ? The child in the 
manger, the man on the Cross, preached and believed — that 
is to move, and even transform, the world, that hard world 
outside ? That is to save our own life? That is to hold us 
and carry us until the inevitable hour of our death ? What 
do we really mean when we say that? Is there anything 
more foolish, and at the same time more bold, than this 
remarkable certainty that even in the world of today, with its 
imperialisms and colonial problems, with its economic crisis 
and the new threat of a world war, nothing is needed but a 
Church, which proclaims this message to this world in its 
congregations, and which awaits from this message alone all 
justice, all salvation and all peace ? But that is the boldness 
and the folly of the Christian faith. In the Christian faith 
everything is indeed staked on this one card : on this manger 
and on this Cross, on the human life of Jesus, as it was lived 
by Him in the deepest humiliation. The special thing here 
does not lie in the fact that here once again the greatest is 
hoped and longed for. That really happens in all religions. 
The special thing is that the greatest is hoped and expected 
simply and solely from this human life of Jesus, or, as St. Paul 
expressed it in his missionary address at Athens (Acts 17) : 
from “that man whom God hath ordained.” It is by that 
that the Christian faith is distinguished from everything else 
that we see in history as a religious movement. It does not 
support itself, like all these movements, upon an idea which 
it propagates, spreads, desires to carry out. To say it con- 
cretely : the question in the Christian faith is not that a 
Christian idea of salvation should be set forth by the white 
races and brought victoriously into the field against the ideas 
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of salvation held by foreign races and nations. Quite apart 
from the fact that such an undertaking will not succeed 
because the awakening foreign nations will no longer accept 
from us white people our ideas of salvation, it contradicts the 
inmost essence of our faith. The Christian faith is essentially 
something quite different from a movement which achieves 
its object within history to a greater or less degreee. It 
certainly achieves its object, but in a quite different way 
absolutely not in the way of a historically-powerful spiritual 
movement. Think of the parable of the leaven! It is power- 
ful ; but it is powerful even in moments when it has absolutely 
no historical power. Indeed, it was quite especially powerful 
at moments when it was, historically speaking, on the point of 
perishing. Think of the Cross! For it is really faith, not in 
the power of a movement or of an idea, but quite exclusively 
in the power of that man whom God hath ordained, the Man 
Jesus of Nazareth. It is this man Jesus in whom it pleased 
God to deposit the whole fullness of what He desires to give 
to men. The naked fact that this man Jesus has really been 
there, that He lay as a child in the manger and hung as a 
dying man on the Cross : that is the substance of the Christian 
faith. I do certainly know that Jesus was not born as any 
other man is born; He was so born that He was conceived 
of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary ; He did not die as 
any other man dies ; He rose again the third day, He ascended 
into heaven, from whence He shall come to judge both the 
quick and the dead. Thus the Creed speaks of Him. But 
— who is it of whom that is said ? — Of that child in the man- 
ger, of that man of the Cross! And what is that but the 
powerful challenge to look thither, to the manger, to the 
Cross, to that life which Jesus lived among us : to look thither 
steadily and unwaveringly ! And not to let oneself be moved 
from the position that God has determined to help us in that 
child, inthat man. One is no longer looking steadily thither, 
if one does indeed give Christ His due place, but that in such 
a way that one does not desire to have only Himself, but 
something about Him, such as the wonderful greatness of His 
character or some especially prominent element in His 
preaching, a truth, which one just finds in Him, takes out, 
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lifts on high, worships and passes on. It is true : Jesus, 
regarded as a character, is wonderful beyond all measure. 
It is true : Jesus, in His preaching, is the source of the highest 
ideas — but all that is not the real light that shines here. 
All these things break up His ight. He Himself is the light, 
He who lies there a little baby in Mary’s lap, He who hangs 
there on the Cross, dying between two criminals. As soon as 
one moves from there even for a moment; as soon as one 
detaches what one hears from and finds in Jesus from Him- 
self, even for a moment, then all is lost. Then you have 
Christianity as a message simply represented by Jesus as its 
bearer ; then you have Christianity as a religious idea, as one 
religious movement among others, and probably not even the 
highest among these others. Christian faith, I should say, is 
Christian faith as faith in Christ. 

We are at a missionary conference here. And there can 
be no question but that that is the content of the word Mission 
too. Missions arise through the daring of a handful of people 
to go out, armed with nothing but this message of the Man 
named Jesus, and to say to all the world : in this Name Jesus 
the salvation of the world is determined. We have nothing to 
say to you but this : this Man Jesus has been here, and the 
fact that He has been here means salvation and peace. The 
more simply and boldly Missions accept this message about 
this Man, in order to carry it out, the stronger and more 
blessed will their work be. That the proclamation of this 
name saves us, — that is the content of the Book on which 
Missions are founded; the content of the whole of Holy 
Scripture. Let us take out of the wealth of New Testament 
testimonies just a single one to show this : in Acts 3 there 
stands that little, simple and yet infinitely bold story. Peter 
and John go into the Temple to pray. And there a man born 
lame is lying before their eyes and begging for alms. They 
see him and stop. And he looks at them and expects to get 
something from them. “Then Peter said, Silver and gold 
have I none; but such as I have give I thee : In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.” And truly 
that was no empty word. This Name is not invoked in vain. 
This Name is the place where a great help and a great strength 
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reside. In the strength of the Man of Nazareth whose Name 
had been invoked there, the lame man stands up and walks. 
It was not an idea or an arrangement of the Apostles which 
helped him, but the fact that he was simple and bold enough 
to hold to that Name of Jesus of Nazareth, the Name of the 
Child in the manger and the man on the Cross. 


Human Help or God’s Salvation ? 


From this point of view, let us reflect on the state of 
what we commonly call our Christianity. Must we not simply 
confess that we can hardly muster up that simplicity and that 
boldness any more? Has not such a representation as that 
of the Isenheimerallar become remote and strange to us, not 
because it is a Catholic picture, but because, Catholic though 
it be, it contains something of that simplicity and boldness of 
the Christianity of the New Testament ? Are we not very 
far from expecting all help from the invocation of the Name of 
Jesus alone ? Certainly, we too speak of Jesus. We believe 
in Him. Weevencall upon Him. But our speech, our belief, 
our invocation are ultimately not concerned with Him 
Himself. We regard Him, His Life, especially His Teaching 
and also His Death, as a place where we find, appropriate and 
make use of thoughts and powers which enable us to endure 
our life’s battles and to overcome our life’s distresses. We are 
perhaps even of the opinion that those thoughts and powers 
which we find in Jesus Christ might in certain circumstances 
appear at other places in human history, in other leaders and 
prophets, even in other religions. But there — we think — 
in the wonderful Man Jesus of Nazareth we find them in 
especially richly-concentrated form. And so we seek them 
in Him. And that is our Christianity. But is that really 
Christianity any more? Is it not in its own way itself 
nothing but heathenism ? For this is the essence of heathen- 
ism, that man proceeds from the thought that there are here 
and there all kinds of thoughts, issuing from the depths of the 
Godhead itself, in which individual elect and favoured homines 
religiosi, and only they, participate. And now the thing to 
do is to gain control of this saving possession in which the 
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favoured leaders and prophets participate. Then one be- 
comes oneself the possessor of these powers, and can by their 
means help oneself and others. The seeking and finding of 
these powers, the entry into and membership of the circle of 
those who gather round the religious leaders and prophets, 
the reception and endowment with these powers and thoughts, 
— all that is indeed no easy and simple thing ; it is surrounded 
by great mysteries, it requires perhaps tremendous sacrifices 
and final surrender. But in it all, one thing always remains 
the same : it is ultimately always man who gives and takes 
here, who seeks and finds, man who with the aid of his 
religion saves himself. But Jesus Christ — that is something 
quite different! For Jesus Christ — that is the name of the 
place at which it becomes sternly clear that it is never man, 
not even the sacrificing, surrendering, religious man, but 
God Himself alone who has with Him the saving thought, the 
saving word, and who brings it to realisation in action. That 
happens just through His sending of the Man Jesus and allow- 
ing Him to do and to accomplish what He alone could do. 
But we men are not such as could cooperate in this. We are 
only such — and this is the miracle of the Divine grace — 
as may be there when God is helping. We are those whose 
lives, contrary to all expectation and without any deserving, 
may become the scene upon which God Himself appears to do 
what we cannot do, to save, to heal, to redeem. This saving, 
healing, redeeming work of God — that is Jesus Christ. He 
is not the place where we may on our own account attain 
Divine powers. He is rather the place where God in the 
might of His own strength fights and conquers for us. Only 
where Jesus Christ is spoken of and held to in this way does 
the true Christian faith begin ; for only there is the Fullness 
of God, from which we may draw in order to live. 

The really great living problem of today is whether we 
again attain a Christianity which is concerned in this strict, 
unyielding way with Jesus Christ Himself. Here it is a matter 
of an Hither — Or. Either human counsel and human help 
are the ultimate thing in the Christian faith, as they are in 
heathenism. Then indeed the Christian faith is sailing under 
a false flag ; for Jesus Christ means simply God’s counsel and 
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God’s help. And then we are lost in the matter of Missions 
too. For India, China and Africa have known for a long 
time, and know much better than we, about the possibility 
of helping oneself with human wisdom and human strength, 
with human good will and out of the treasure of human ideas 
even in very profound, even in religious ways. And because 
our white Christianity represents to a large extent nothing 
but such a false attempt, sailing under the flag of Jesus, to 
help oneself in human religious ways, to propagate human 
religious ideas and only that, therefore the foreign peoples will 
no longer take it from us. Or on the other hand the Christian 
faith really becomes faith in Christ. With that it has won 
back its real substance. And then the foreign peoples, the 
coloured and the white will come together to hear the Good 
News. For this substance then consists no longer in ideas or 
in powers which ultimately come only from ourselves, not 
even in Christian ideas or Christian powers, but, once again : 
in the Name Jesus Christ Himself alone. Faith in Christ is 
then the simple and bold reckoning with the fact that in the 
Man Jesus Christ everything has already happened which we 
can ever need, and that we therefore need do nothing else 
than go to this Man, and allow that which He has done for us 
to hold good. Such a living faith in Christ will then lead of 
itself to Missions, in so far as Missions desire to be nothing 
but proclamation, telling, handing-on, witness concerning 
this Man. 


Whal Manner of Man is This ? 


As we regard things thus, the Name Jesus Christ receives 
its real, mysterious and living force and significance. What 
kind of Name is that, in which such great things are included ? 
What kind of Man is that, who carries in Himself such full- 
ness ? To this question the Old and the New Testament give 
answer upon answer. And in all the great times of the Church 
the endeavour has been made to put these questions and to 
understand these answers. 
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We shall say here three things : 


1. Jesus Christ : that Name means that God is there 
making a new beginning with us humans. Nothing is drawn 
from the empirically present reality. No point of contact is 
made here with anything which lies within us men, be it in 
our conscience, be it in our nature, be it in our history. All 
that rather remains as useless, unfit, indeed spoiled, however 
much it may contain that is good, high and spiritual. Help, 
healing, salvation do not come from there. In so far as all 
heathenism, but also our so-cal’ed Christianity, represents 
after all the attempt somehow or other to draw again from this 
empirical realty, it has been outreached, judged, but also 
fulfilled, in Jesus Christ Himself. Certainly people do speak 
about God in heathenism too, and in the so-called Christian- 
ity. But there the word “God ” does not really mean God 
at all. For it means a God Whom we men can ourselves, in 
some heights or depths, attain and apprehend. But in Jesus 
Christ we are told that that is impossible. We are lying in 
prisons from which we cannot free ourselves by any self- 
made piety. And upon even the highest divinities after which 
we might grasp in our human way there breaks one day the 
twilight which means that their day is done and that the night 
of a never-ending helplessness and despair surrounds us once 
again. On the Mission field something is known of such a 
twilight of the gods and of such a despair. But even in the 
midst of so-called Christian Europe itself we are in the midst 
of such a twilight of the gods. The century of idealism les 
behind us — the century in which we tried to find our God, — 
perhaps even with the aid of the Bible, — in the heights and 
on the summits of our spiritual ideals. But that is all over. 
We are standing today before the ruins of our brutally- 
destroyed European spirituality. We have grown tired of 
thoughts and ideals, even of our Christian thoughts and our 
Christian ideals. They have not helped us. And so the poor 
European man of today is turning to the depths instead of to 
the heights. Instead of grasping at ideals, he is grasping at 
the supposed forces of blood and soil. But that too is only 
a last vain, despairing attempt. It will not succeed. So 
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perhaps the hour is no longer so very far away when the eyes 
of our nations will open to the new, free beginning which the 
true and living God made with us long ago. Jesus Christ is 
equally far removed from an idealistic superstition as from a 
superstition which seeks salvation in supposedly primeval 
forces of the nation — its race and its history. He is the 
simple offer of God’s Will to be near to us at the place where 
He has long ago made Himself known to us. To say it once 
again, the Man Christ Jesus is put in our path, as salvation and 
help, in the witness of the prophets and the Apostles. There 
God says to us that He desires to be our Father. There we 
may have it said to us that we are His children. And indeed 
He says it to us (and we should allow it to be said to us) in 
that mighty, lordly way which excludes any kind of doubt at 
all and which delivers us into His hands finally and for life 
and death. 

2. This place, Jesus Christ, is to be called a “place ” 
only as a transferred epithet. Jesus Christ is an event. 
Jesus Christ is a history. Amidst all other events, amidst 
all other history, this event, this history takes place. The 
Word becomes flesh. And that means that God is really 
seizing upon us in the event of Jesus Christ. The carrying 
out of this Divine seizing upon us men — that is the sum of 
all that happened in the life and death of Jesus. The Bible 
describes it thus : The Man Jesus goes into our life and takes 
it upon Himself — He takes it upon Himself as one might 
put on and wear a garment; our life now becomes really 
His life. We no longer live our life alone; He lives with us 
and among us. And because our sinning and dying certainly 
belong to our life, therefore He, our Lord, enters there also ; 
He takes to Himself and upon Himself our sin and the depths 
of our death. And now there is no point in our life where He 
has not sought after us and seized upon us. Truly, that is 
something completely different from any soaring up to spirit- 
ual heights or descending to human forces, such as we exercise 
and know in our religions. That is the fullness of Grace, 
come to us in Jesus Christ. 

3. Jesus Christ exercises His Lordship as the Son of the 
Eternal Father. Let us think again of His Way from the 
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manger to the Cross ; and let us remember too, that this Way 
does not begin with the Birth in the manger, but on high at the 
throne of God, and that it does not end in the depths of the 
Cross, but leads up again out of that depth to the throne of 
God. Through this Way we, in all our distress, are bound up 
with the eternal Home. But this Way of Jesus saves us only 
because it is not just anybody who has passed along it, not one 
of us, but the Son of the Father, full of grace and truth. It 
is God Himself Who in Jesus Christ becomes again our God, 
my God, your God, in the very depths of all suffering, all sin 
and all death. In such a way has God made with us His new, 
free beginning. — That is the event which the Isenheimeraltar 
represents. The very child in the swaddling-clothes carries 
in Himself the whole fullness. For the whole fullness in 
Jesus Christ lies in this, that God has truly become man, that 
we might become men of God. 

Two words say everything that is to be said here : the 
word Grace, which means that it is really not our action, but 
God’s action that saves us; and, — included in the word 
Grace, but really so included that it can no longer hurt us, — 
the other word, the word Sin, which means that we men have 
really fallen so deeply from the Origin of all help and all 
salvation that the only possible help for us is that this 
Origin, this free, Divine Beginning should Himself again turn 
down towards us. Jesus Christ is the Reality and the 
Mystery — the Reality and the Mystery of this turning 
towards us. We are saved. We need only see it. And to 
see means here : We must let it be said to us by those who have 
seen it first. And how could anyone let that be said to him 
without telling it further, in great thankfulness, to others, so 
that they may see it also? How can anyone believe in 
Jesus Christ without becoming a missionary ? “ For in him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” “And of 
His fullness have all we received, and grace for grace.” 
But also : “ The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He 
will send forth labourers into His harvest.” 
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The Life of Witness 
W. A. Visser ’t Hoort 


The Two Modern Minds 


A few weeks ago, the Times gave great prominence to a 
letter which suggested the following definition of the “ modern 
mind ” : The modern mind casts all its judgments in the form : 
“T, being what I am, and the evidence being what it is, am 
more or less strongly disposed to hold as a_ provisional 
hypothesis that AisB . . . Iexpect that my hypothesis 
will be in continual flux; I see no reason to suppose that I 
shall ever reach a hypothesis which I can feel to be more than 
provisional ; I left the craving for certitude in the nursery ; 
and like Dr. Arnold of Rugby I come down to breakfast every 
morning rejoicing that every question is an open question. ” 

If that analysis of the modern mind is correct, then our 
subject, “ The Life of Witness ”, implying, as it does, both a 
craving for certitude and a belief in its availability, is a most 
un-modern subject ; and its treatment belongs to the world’s 
nursery along with the innocent and charmingly irrelevant 
discussions of children. Now it is true that our Lord has told 
us that unless we become like children, we shall not enter the 
Kingdom of God. But it is difficult to believe that He meant 
that we should move in an unreal world which holds no com- 
merce with the real world of adult humanity. The inhab- 
itants of the Christian nursery are not to be like “nice ” 
children who play quietly in their little corner, but rather like 
“naughty ” little boys and girls who consider it their mission 
to make the grown-ups face up to their difficult questions. 
In other words, if it is true that the modern mind is necessarily 
the eternally open mind, the non-committal attitude whichis 
afraid of certainty and which refuses to let itself be rooted in 
abiding truth, the Christian’s job is to force his contemporaries 
back to the basic issues of life and death, which are a matter, 
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not of hypothesis, but of clear-cut choices, and of personal 
witness concerning these choices. 

But, thank God, the picture of the modern mind which 
this letter to the Times gives us is less than half of the whole 
picture. 

It is true that there exists to-day a widespread and deep- 
rooted scepticism with regard to all truth, wherever it comes 
from. Our popular scientific literature, and much of our 
academic teaching, is still permeated with that half-hearted 
attitude of so-called objectivity, which is composed partly of 
a disproportionate belief in the ultimate authority of the: 
natural sciences, and partly of a sense of impotence before the 
momentous choices which men have to face in our chaotic 
period. But there is another, a more powerful modern mind. 
Beyond and underneath modern relativism, there has emerged 
a new craving for certainty, which refuses to be considered an 
affair of the nursery, and which already takes a hand in the 
world’s affairs. More modern, and of greater elementary force 
than the hypothetical attitude to life, is the new demand for 
ultimate authority, for truth-to-live-by, which Mussolini has 
characterised in the sentence : “ The capacity of modern man 
to believe is unbelievable. ” 


The Obligation lo Wiiness 


While the existence of a modern mind which denies the 
necessity of choice, of decision and ultimately of faith forces us 
to re-discover the necessily of witness, of communicating 
eternal truth which holds for all men in all places, the existence 
of this other authoritarian modern mind forces us to clarify 
the specific contenls of the Christian witness. In the face of 
the growth of new creeds, new absolutisms, and new forms of 
idolatry, it is not enough to maintain the inevitability of 
choice for or against God ; we must make it abundantly clear 
that we do not mean the choice for some sort of God, but for 
the God who has revealed Himself in Christ. And this is a 
harder battle than that which Christianity must wage against 
scepticism. For in this conflict with new forms of religion, be 
they political and social, or religious in the narrower sense of 
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the word, there arises such a danger of confusion and com- 
promise as can hardly occur in the conflict with mere sceptic- 
ism. That there can be no reconciliation between pure 
relativism and the Gospel is clear to even the most naive ; 
but that there can be no peace between the Message of God in 
Christ and the modern worship of State, Society or Nature, 
is only clear to those who have really entered into the world 
of the Bible. These, then, are the two decisive questions for 
Christians to face to-day : are we witnessing, and thus forcing 
men to make their own choices for or against the call of God ? 
And is our witness to Jesus Christ so clear that no one can 
mistake it for the voice of one of the new deities ? 

In this matter there is no distinction between the older 
and the younger Churches, for both are essentially fighting the 
same battle. For both it is a question of life and death 
whether they are witnessing, and whether their witness is 
pure. There is to-day only one great Christian front, each 
part of which is absolutely essential to the army as a whole. 
The distinctions between missions, younger Churches and 
older Churches are rapidly becoming meaningless. Only one 
thing is important, namely, whether in China and Germany, 
in the U.S.A. and India, the Christian Church is speaking out, 
loudly and clearly, the truth of God. A testing time is upon 
us. It may have come more dramatically and more acutely 
in some places than in others, but everywhere the new forces, 
which desire to transform the world, including the Christian 
world and its Churches, are preparing for their great anti- 
witness, their anti-mission which aims at nothing less than the 
subjection of the world to false gods. This, then, is the time, 
not for seeking compromises or a modus vivendi with the world, 
but for announcing clearly and unmistakably the facts and 
claims of God’s Reign. 

For the same reason it is irrelevant to raise the question 
as to who is to carry responsibility for the Christian witness. 
To raise this question is to misunderstand the gravity of the 
present crisis. How can there be any distinction of respons- 
ibility between missionaries and other Christians, or between 
ministers and laymen, when the whole Church is fighting for 
its life ?. Everyone who is truly in the Church, that is, every- 
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one who has heard the call of God and who desires to live his 
life for His Kingdom, is to-day implicitly called upon to take 
his place in the rank of witnesses. Whether we speak with 
great eloquence from platforms, or only put in a clumsy 
sentence in a private conversation, does not matter ; but what 
does matter is that we recognise the obligation to witness, 
and accept the spiritual discipline which it involves. 

Our Student Christian Movement has a great responsibility 
in this connection. It should be nothing more or less than the 
place where we learn that the normal task of a Christian is to 
share in the evangelistic task of the Church of Christ. Let no 
one say that as students we are too immature or too young for 
this responsibility. or it is only as we are forced to speak 
out, to commit ourselves, that we become truly aware of the 
nature of Christian discipleship. To evangelise is always to 
be evangelised. For many of us the beginning of our commit- 
ment to God goes back to the day when first we had to give to 
others what we had not yet fully received ourselves, and what 
we had therefore to ask from God. The recent campaigns of 
Evangelism in many Universities have taught us at least this 
lesson, that the road to deeper knowledge of God is that of 
Christian obedience, — the road, that is, of witness. 

Only if we prepare ourselves in this way for a life of 
wiiness (which does not mean a series of spasmodic events, 
but an attitude underlying our whole existence), will we be 
enabled to take the place on the Christian front to which God 
calls us. This is even more true for those who are not called 
to become missionaries or ministers than for those who are to 
give their full time and energy to evangelistic work. For the 
“ professional ” (if one may use that ugly word) has in many 
respects an easier position than the layman. He is constantly 
stimulated and called to order by the nature of his job and by 
the expectation of the world around him. If he does not 
evangelise, his life becomes meaningless. For the layman, 
however, it is exceedingly easy to seek his life’s meaning in 
other directions ; and there is not only a lack of expectation 
in his environment, but also astonishment, or even ridicule, 
when he means business as a Christian witness. The civil 
servant, the businesman, the teacher or doctor who goes out 
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to some other country, and who desires to consider his life a 
life of witness, is often called upon to pay an even greater 
price than the missionary. In the same way, the layman at 
home who desires to deepen his human contacts in laboratory, 
hospital, office or factory, to the point where he can com- 
municate the truth which God has revealed to him, will often 
meet with even greater resistance (both in himself and in his 
surroundings) than the minister. This is said, not in order 
to discourage anybody, but in order to warn us all that we 
should count the cost, and prepare ourselves adequately for 
the task to which we are called. The real issue is not whether 
we shall be professional missionaries or not, but whether we 
shall be living members of the Church of Christ, who take their 
share in the spreading of the Good News, or whether we shall 
be Christian profiteers, who would exploit rather than serve 
God. In a time when missionaries become fewer in number 
and when in East and West the world examines critically what 
reality the Church has to offer, passive Christianity becomes a 
sin against the Holy Spirit. In times of trial the judgment on 
the lukewarm is more severe than the judgment on the cold. 


Witness to “the Wonderful Works of God” 


But what is Christian witness ? If it is true that so much 
depends on the purity of our witness, then we cannot simply 
take for granted that we know the answer to this question. 
The very fact that ours is a human witness about God implies 
that the answer can be neither self-evident, nor ever adequate- 
ly defined : — for God is never self-evident ; He is always new, 
unexpected, different from what we thought ; and we can only 
know Him by constant listening, constant attention and 
constant willingness to readjust our knowledge to His real 
Will and Being. For this reason, the characteristics of 
Christian witness which I would now mention are given 
simply as sign-posts, indications of a reality which in itself 
is a matter, not for formulation but for personal discovery. 

The first of these characteristics is that Christian witness 
is essentially faclual and dramatic, rather than ideological: 
that is to say, it has to do with events and happenings. 
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Wherever we look into the New Testament, we find that it 
main concern is with things that have actually occurred. In 
as far as it contains teaching, it is teaching about facts. The 
“ideas ” contained in the teaching of Jesus, or of the Apostles, 
are not without analogy in earlier or contemporary religious 
history. But what makes the Biblical message unique, 
specific, truly epoch-making, is that all these ideas are brought 
into a new perspective by its witness that in Jesus the King- 
dom of God is actually there, and that His Birth, Death and 
Resurrection change the whole situation between God and 
man. Therefore the Apostles are not merely teachers of some 
new philosophy or religion, but keruges, that is heralds, 
announcers of Good News and of marvellous tidings. The 
words used to describe the kind of witness which the young 
Christian Community brings are taken, not from the sphere of 
philosophical argumentation, but from that of public life. 
“ Christon kataggellein ”, to proclaim Christ, is an expression 
borrowed from the atmosphere of the “ Agone” and of the 
proclamation of the enthronement of a new Emperor. — If 
a word like kerussein is translated by “ preaching ”, as has 
been done in many translations of the Bible, we are really 
put on the wrong track, for preaching has unfortunately come 
to mean something quite different from that dynamic com- 
munication of unheard-of happenings which the Greek 
word connotes. When Peter appears before the priests at 
Jerusalem, the issue is not whether the Apostles shall be 
allowed to teach new religious ideas, but (as Peter himself 
puts it), “ whether they should give up speaking of what they 
have seen and heard.” Or again, when the disciples on the 
road to Emmaus are transformed from discouraged people, 
who have nothing left but to discuss their beautiful memories, 
into joyful messengers of a living Lord, the reason is that they 
have become aware of an amazing evenl: Jesus is not dead ; 
His work goes on. 

This first characteristic of the Christian witness is of 
fundamental importance, because it determines both the 
positive character of our witness and also its “edge” as 
compared with other messages. It implies that we are to 
relate what God has done for the world, and not merely to 
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present ideas about God. It means that the real difference 
between the Christian witness and other religions, or other 
absolutist truths, is not in this or that concept, but in the 
fact of God in Jesus Christ. Even if every Christian “idea ” 
could be found expressed elsewhere, the Gospel would still be 
unique, for its uniqueness is the uniqueness of Jesus Christ 
Himself. Consequently, in a missionary or evangelistic 
situation, we have no right to obscure the fact that the Gospel 
demands not simply an acceptance of a certain ethic, or certain 
ideas about the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, or certain theological doctrines, but rather a decision : 
“Who do you say that Christ is?” Christian witness is 
essentially to present the news that God has spoken in Christ, 
that this fact is the central event of time as well as of eternity, 
and that it concerns every human being. 

Included in this first characteristic is the further one, that 
Christian witness is a pointing to something beyond ourselves. 
“We preach not ourselves ” (II Cor. iv.5). Have we invented 
these great happenings ? Do these deeds of God owe their 
significance to our acceptance of them ? Ofcourse not. The 
Gospel of God is no more our Gospel than the sun is our sun. 
“Who is Apollos? Who is Paul? They are simply used 
by God to give you faith ” (I Cor. 111.5, Moffatt). The witness 
has a real place in the picture, and that with his whole life and 
being ; but it is the place of the servant, who must decrease in 
order that His Lord may increase. He is not to add someof 
his own ideas, and to try to improve on God’s Word ; he is not 
to try to help God a little by making the message a little more 
beautiful or a little more acceptable. He is to go the whole 
way in service to His Lord, up to the point where he can truly 
say : “ Not my will, but Thine. ” 

I do not mean to say that witness means the exclusion of 
personality and of particular talents. But I do mean to say 
that our personality and talents are not to occupy the centre 
of the stage. Nothing is less convincing than a witness which 
claims to be witness to God, but which proves to a witness to 
the speaker’s cleverness, oratorical talent and wealth of 
religious experience. In true witness there is always an 
element of restraint, of keeping oneself in the background, in 
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order that all attention may be concentrated on Him to Whom 
witness is being given. 


The Wiiness of Humilily 


If we hold fast these two truths : that witness has to do 
with facts, and that these are facts of God’s and not of our 
making — then we are able to withstand the two great tempt- 
ations which come to every witness : the temptation of the 
superiority-complex, and the temptation of the inferiority- 
complex. Psychology tells us that these two complexes are 
closely related and even interdependent. Both are the out- 
come of an egocentric attitude to life. They hang together 
in a similar way in the religious life. Their common root is the 
mistaken idea that witness is essentially the proclamation of 
our own convictions. If we hold to that notion, it is inevit- 
able that the pendulum should swing between the extremes of 
Pharisaic complacency and self-righteousness on the one hand, 
and inner uncertainty and the consciousness of having 
nothing to offer on the other hand. There are periods when 
the first dominates, periods of proud Christian imperialism 
when Christians consider themselves called, not only to carry 
the Good News to other nations, but also to impose their 
culture and customs on them. And there are periods when 
the second dominates, and Christians wonder whether “ they 
have anything to export ” (as the ugly expression runs), and 
whether they have anything to witness about. 

It is not difficult to see that both attitudes are distortions 
of the real Christian attitude. For where the true nature of 
Christian witness is understood, there can be no sense of 
superiority, but only of humility. If I believe truly that 
faith is a gift of God, and not some extraordinary human 
achievement ; if, furthermore, I realise that I must receive 
it anew every day, and that I can only hold it fast by the Grace 
of God — how on earth can I on that account feel superior 
to anybody else? Or how can I consider that my religion, 
my piety, my knowledge of God entitles me to an attitude of 
condescension to those of other religions or of no religion ? 
It is true that the Christian cannot help considering God’s 
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gift of faith so absolutely unique that it is quite incomparable 
to anything else in the world. For that reason he goes out and 
tells his fellow-beings about it. But in doing so, he will be 
constantly reminded of the fact that he has faith only in so far 
as he goes on receiving it. Faith is not a capital transferred 
from God’s hands into ours; it is a gift which vanishes away 
when contact with the Giver is broken off. 

In a similar way, where there is faith, there can be no 
sense of inferiority, of having nothing to offer. We may be 
inwardly dry, and our religious experience may be exceedingly 
meagre, but through faith we have an entrance into another, 
an eternally rich world, the world of God’s revelation. We 
have nothing to export, to give. But God’s storehouses are 
never empty. In the economy of God there is no place for 
capitalists, but there is a place for commercial travellers. 
We have no right to go out to the ends of the world to proclaim 
some new truth. But God has the right to send us out for 
His work as His ambassadors. 

It goes then without saying that the life of witness has 
nothing to do either with cultural, national and racial imperial- 
ism, or with that fashionable modern attitude which under the 
appearance of tolerance and broad-mindedness hides its 
fundamental indifference and relativism. The Christian 
witness, according to the Bible, escapes the dilemma between 
intolerance and tolerance by being intolerant concerning the 
things of God and tolerant concerning the things of man. 
And he should never forget that in the last analysis all that 
he says and does and is, including his own religious life, is on 
the human side of the line. 


Wilness in Word and Action 


So far we seem to have thought only of witness in words. 
But is there not also a witness of action ? And if so, how are 
these two related ? 

There is today a very curious reaction against the witness 
in words. The reasons for this reaction are obvious. There 
has been so much separation of word and act, that words by 
themselves have become utterly unconvincing. It is felt 
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that, while Christians merely talk about a Kingdom of love 
and justice, others, largely non-Christians, are actually 
carrying these into the social reality of our times. Who would 
dare to deny that there is very substantial truth in this 
accusation ? ; 

The remedy is considered to lie in the direction of witness 
by actsalone. “ Let us go out into the world and demonstrate 
the Christian life ”, it is said. “ The language of acts is more 
convincing than the language of mere talk.” 

But is this the true remedy ? I do not believe it. For 
the real trouble lies precisely in the divorce of word and act 
from each other. By mere activism we merely emphasise this 
evil. There are empty acts as well as empty words. And 
who are we, to believe that the kind of life that we can 
demonstrate is so utterly transparent that by itself it should 
draw men to God? No; the real answer is in that unity 
between word and act which is typical of the Gospel. For 
there word is act. “The Word became flesh.” And act is 
word. The Book of Acts is the name for a description of the 
Apostolic witness by word. In fact, the two are so closely 
connected in the life of Jesus and of the Apostles, that we 
cannot separate them. The story of the Last Judgment in 
Matth. xxv., which seems to make salvation dependent on our 
acts alone, finds its counterpart in the no less categorical 
statement : “ Whoever acknowledges Me before men, the Son 
of Man will acknowledge him before the Angels of God. And 
he who disowns Me before men will be disowned before the 
Angels of God.” Acts confirm words, and words clarify acts. 
We can no more imagine Jesus as a mere man of action that 
we can imagine Him as a mere preacher. We must, then, re- 
discover this original unity, and make sure that our acts do not 
deny our words, or that our acts do not remain dumb and 
meaningless. 

If the word of witness is essentially word and act in 
indissoluble unity, then it is not talk in the air, but talk to the 
earth. In other words, it is related to the realities of the 
concrete situation. God is a God of the living, of the eternal 
today. As Thurneysen has put it : “ We have always the 
same ammunition, but we do not always aim the gun in the 
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same direction.” Only by aiming at life-as-it-is, does witness 
become a true act. It is altogether too easy to witness in 
general terms, without relation to the real world around us. 
But it is difficult, and more Christian, to witness to God’s 
sovereignty and His Will in relation to nationalism, unemploy- 
ment, war, social injustice and other specific sins. It is easy 
to give an evangelistic message in the theological terms with 
which one is familiar ; but it is difficult, and more Christian, 
to relate one’s message to the cultural and religious back- 
ground of the people to whom one speaks, and to seek for an 
Indian, a Chinese or an African expression of Christian truth. 
A concrete witness is of course always in danger of becoming 
an impure witness. The syncretism in which the Gospel is 
mixed up with political ideologies, or the other syncretism 
in which Christian truth is distorted by categories of thought 
which are inherently foreign to Christianity, are real dangers. 
How real these dangers are, has become very clear during 
these last years, not only in Asia, but also in Europe. But no 
less dangerous is a witness which leaves important realms of 
human life untouched and unchallenged, or which remains 
quite foreign in its presentation. Here again the Christian 
way is a narrow way. We are to enter into the world as 
deeply as we can, but without getting caught init. Let us be 
grateful for those pioneers who, either in the realm of social 
and political action, or in the realm of Christian thought, 
dare to run risks in order to show us some new way of the 
meaning of Christian obedience today. And instead of 
merely holding on to the old and trusted ways, let us listen 
to the very direct challenge which they represent for each of 
us. Churches and Missions need these courageous and often 
lonely men, who by their life and thought are a living reminder 
of the need for more concrete discipleship. There would be 
less suspicion against the word as the normal form of Christian 
witness, if more of us were willing to relate our witness to the 
realities of the world around us. 


“Who is Sufficient for these Things ? ”’ 


All that has been said about Christian witness implies a 
series of very direct and personal questions. It is not the case 
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that we can learn by heart what Christian witness is, and then 
go out to apply this knowledge. Whether our witness is 
factual, or merely ideological, depends not on our knowing 
of the story of the Bible, but on the reality which the facts of 
God’s Self-revelation represent for our faith. Whether we 
preach ourselves or Christ crucified depends much less on 
knowledge or theology than on our willingness to let Christ be 
the Lord of our life. Whether our words are mere talk and 
our acts mere fussiness, or whether they convey a message of 
God, is again a most practical and personal question. And 
whether our witness is related witness depends on the degree 
to which our own life has been wholly subjected to Jesus 
Christ. 

But if those are the real issues, can we, dare we be wit- 
nesses ? Is it not plain that these questions will never be 
answered conclusively, and that our negative witness will 
always be more audible and visible than our positive witness ? 
And is it then not better to avoid any pretention to being a 
witness than to compromise God’s work by our failures ? 

These are real questions. Nobody can become a witness, 
or be a witness, without confronting them, and without 
admitting that he is indeed unable to lead a life of witness 
truly worthy of that name. But that does not settle the 
matter. For however real these questions are, their per- 
spective is altogether too human. If we look at ourselves as 
we are, we cannot, we dare not be witnesses. But what if 
God calls us in spile of our failures ? Is God not free to use the 
instruments which He chooses ? The real question is, then, 
not whether we are worthy, but whether God wants to use us. 
Only one thing is necessary to make us witnesses, namely, 
that we hear the Call of God and that we say “ yes ” to it. 
The rest is not our business, but God’s. 

The fact that the word of one person can become a word of 
God to another person is a miracle. And the fact that men of 
one part of the world, in spite of all that makes their message 
hard to understand and even harder to accept, can help men 
in another part of the world to meet Jesus Christ, is inexplic- 
able, unless God Himself is the real agent in the whole process 
of witness. We can witness, because God Himself has given 
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us witness, and goes on witnessing through us. Our only 
task is to let ourselves be drawn into His work of salvation. 
Once we have let Him take charge of us, we become less self- 
conscious about our utter incapacity to come up to the 
requirements of the task. If we let Him work upon us, if we 
do not secretly try to remain kings in our own little realm, 
He will prepare us for His work, and render us less incapable 
of being His ambassadors. 

Then the life of witness becomes a life of joy; for what 
could be greater joy than to know that one is enlisted in God’s 
gracious work of giving Himself to man ? 


India’s Attitude to Christian Missions from the West 


A. RALLA Ram. 


The question whether missionaries are needed in India should be 
raised as a matter of real and serious concern. If it is true that God 
in Christ does make all things new in every realm of life for individuals 
and peoples, then we who have accepted the joyful news should ask 
ourselves what individual and corporate obligations devolve upon us 
as disciples of Christ. Furthermore, before we address this question 
to men, we should raise it with God Himself, and hear His Voice speak 
to us. It should also be recognised that there is no such thing today 
as Christian West and non-Christian East. East and West alike are 
in need today of a living message of hope and transformation. Let us 
all work and pray whole-heartedly for the time when missionaries 
from the East will also come to proclaim the Christian Message to 
nations in Western lands. Then we need to revive the Apostolic 
attitude in missions today as that of “fellowship in the Gospel.” 
All superior attitudes should be repented of. And missionaries should 
realise that this is a time of peculiar difficulty. The intelligentsia of 
the East has begun to look askance at the claims of the Christian 
Church. Western imperialism, domination, warlike preparations, all 
make the East suspicious of the Christian Message which missionaries 
from the West proclaim. Countless films exported to the East from 
the West are doing untold harm. I have not mentioned evils in the 
East, which are legion, and for which we mourn. 


Are Missionaries from Western Churches needed in India today ? 


In non-Christian India, many are appreciative of missionary 
philanthropic and educational work, but thoroughly opposed to all 
efforts at conversion. Others (themselves ardent religious leaders) 
hold that Christian Missions are not needed in the country. Then 
there are dumb millions who have no say in the matter. 

In the Christian Church, the opinion prevails that there is a real 
place for missionaries in India from other lands; but a number of 
stipulations are constantly made. 
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When we recall the fact that the Church in India is poorly equipped 
to cope with gigantic problems, it follows that it needs the fellowship 
of its brethren from abroad. So I answer this question with an un- 
equivocal “ Yes ”. 


With what Attitude should Missionaries come to India from the West ? 


1. Every missionary should be primarily a convinced evangelist. 
His chief mission is to share with others the Message of Good News 
which Jesus brought to the World. We have today plenty of states- 
men, administrators and highly efficient missionary personnel, but 
what we need today more than ever before are missionary evangelists 
with conviction and passion. I must also fearlessly state that, while 
in one sense we should all be fundamentalists with some Christian 
foundations to stand upon, I am often weary of narrowminded 
dogmatic people who have no room for those who differ from them. 


2. Missionaries should come to us with no suggestion of attach- 
ment to the imperialism of the country from which they come. 
They should come to us as to the land of their adoption — It is often 
asked whether Indian food and clothes should be adopted by mission- 
aries. My answer is that it would be cruel to suggest any set rules. 
The main requirement is a right attitude of fellowship and sympathy ; 
and then clothes and food take care of themselves. Then it is asked 
whether it is essential to learn the country’s language. Myreply isa 
categorical affirmative. An idiomatic knowledge of the vernacular 
goes a long way in the presentation of the Message. 


3. The word “ Ashram ” stands above all for the great gift of 
fellowship. Iam coming to feel that the country should be filled with 
brotherhoods in which ambassadors for Christ from other lands and 
Indians should live together in complete fellowship. 


4. The missionary should come to India with the watchword : 
“ A leader is one who makes leaders. ” The main effort in all mission- 
ary work should be to strengthen the hands of the indigenous Church 
of the land, upon which will lie the task of carrying the Evangel to the 
ends of its borders. All efforts should be directed to the main task of 
building Indian leadership. 


5. Missionaries cannot help bring with them their own denomin- 
ational Church consciousness : but we in the East look for a united 
Church in India which will be replete with rich variety and not a 
duplication of Western Church life. So I ask my missionary brethren 
to come with a “ Church union outlook’’ — not only federation, but 
organic union — and to work for a united Church as only a half-way- 
house to the Church which will be true to the traditions of my land. 
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6. Missions and their allied Churches have been wedded too long 
to the foreign headquarters of their denominations The time has 
come when all properties should be related to the Church on the field. 
Missionaries should help the indigenous Churches to stand on their 
own feet. 


Conclusion 


The Church in India is a haven in which believers from the Hindu 
and Moslem backgrounds find their common home, bringing with 
them all that has been dear to them and which Christ gathers together 
in His own enfolding arms; the lower castes are being emancipated 
from degradation and thraldom ; the women of the land are finding 
their place alongside their brothers. This Church is the hope of 
India. To it let our best be given. To a great adventure in India 
you are called : to take your share in a great fellowship, in which 
brethren live and work together, without distinction between East 
and West, for the sake of Christ. 


The Indian Church of Today 
M. S. Kazi. 


The spirit of crisis and ferment that is in the world is working in 
the Indian Church too. The change which I see coming is what 
I should call “ Indianisation””. To every Indian the spiritual is 
something very real, and all activities of life are closely related to his 
religion. The Indian Church is growing up with this greater con- 
sciousness of spiritual things. So it seems particularly against its 
nature to be divided into denominations. Yet it has all the divisions 
of Western Christendom. We have, too, great social and cultural 
differences. 


The Problem of Unity 


I see three chief causes of disunity working today in the Indian 
Church. 


(1) The longstanding disunity of Hindu and Moslem. These 
two religions are in the immediate background of Christianity. 
Rivalry and enmity between them are inevitable, for each has prac- 
tices that are to the other profane. Thus, when a Hindu or Moslem 
turns to Christianity, he finds it extremely difficult to accept in 
absolute equality with himself, a convert from the other faith. 
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(2) Caste spirit. According to Hinduism, society is divided into 
four main castes, below which are the outcastes. For a man to touch 
an outcaste or one of a different faith is unutterable degradation. It 
must be confessed that Christians often bring the caste spirit into 
their newly-adopted faith. 

(3) The various denominations make a spirit of unity difficult 
to attain, and cause a very confused idea of Christianity. 


The Problem of Support 


The organisation of the Church involves more expense than we 
could meet if left to ourselves. I believe that the solution is in 
extending more work and responsibility to voluntary workers. These 
could be carefully trained to carry on evangelistic and even pastoral 
work. 

Again, as the Church expands, and new buildings are required, 
the people of the district should be roused to meet the need with their 
own resources. 


The Problem of Leadership 


Slowly the leadership is passing more into the hands of Indians. 
The difficulty is that there is a lack of men trained and experienced ; 
and there is some hesitation on the part of Indians to assume 
responsibility. 

Not only practically but intellectually we need leaders. There is 
a great lack of original thinking. There are no public funds created 
to help to support such as could give their time to this important 
service, and there is no centre of learning and thought to encourage 
real scholarship. 


The Problem of a truly Indian Church 


Both Indian and Western missionaries need to have not only 
the missionary desire, but a wide knowledge, and expert training in 
their vocation. They need to understand the culture, the pre- 
Christian religions, and to offer Christ to India, not as a Western 
figure, but as one who can speak to all men in their own language. 


Criticisms of the Indian Church 


Looking frankly at the Christian Church in India today, there are 
three important criticisms which I would offer, different aspects of one 
great criticism — that there is lacking in the Church a truly Christian 
spirit. 
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(1) An attitude of superiority is adopted by many of the Christ- 
ians. Feeling that they have the unique truth that lies in Christian- 
ity, they look down on all other religions. They fail to practise the 
true Christian spirit, and to show to the world the sympathy and 
love that all should find in Christ. 

There are signs of an advance in this connection. Several out- 
standing Christians are trying to reach a fuller understanding of the 
truths of the non-Christian faiths. The non-Christian arts of paint- 
ing, music and poetry are also being cultivated. Furthermore, 
among the younger generation of educated Indian Christians I see a 
growth of wider sympathy in these matters. 


(2) The spirit of leadership is far greater than the spirit of Christ- 
ian service. The workers in the Indian Church, if they wish really 
to bring Christ to us, must learn to be before all else friends, com- 
forters, fellow-workers, partners — not directors. 


(3) Our Church excels in organisation and methodical evangelism 
— which of course has its usefulness — but the spiritual basis of the 
Church is almost swamped by this. Let us get back to the spirit of 
the time when the disciples had “all things incommon . . and 
continued daily with one accordinthe temple . . . praising God 
and having favour with all the people.” 

Several Christian religious communities have recently been 
founded in India. In this kind of work there is great hope, and I 
hope it will continue and develop. 


The Tasks of the Christian Church in India 


I wish now to emphasise the spiritual task of the Church. This 
task is to make Christ known to all people, to present Christ’s claim 
to all peoples, classes and communities, rising above all personal 
considerations, ambitions, opinions. Theological arguments can be 
met, but the figure of the Saviour is an argument beyond refutation. 

Then, the Church must take its full share of responsibility in the 
life and affairs of India. The Church has a tremendous contribution 
to make at this moment to the deciding of the national affairs of India. 

But before we can go forward to accomplish these tasks, we of the 
Church must be different men and women. We have had years of 
human effort, but we need to give our lives in complete surrender to 
God, to deepen our spiritual lives, to be sensitive instruments for the 
work of God. 

The sense of responsibility for evangelism must be created and 
fostered in each member of the Indian Church — for it is in small ways 
that the greatest work can be done. 
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What does Christ mean for India ? 


(1) In the first place Christ stands as the crown and fulfilment 
of all the religions of India. The ancient philosophers gave their 
lives to contemplation and searching after truth. But they lost all 
touch with life. The cultured Indians of the present day can only 
be saved from the moral and spiritual disaster to which this road must 
lead, by Christ. 

Popular Hinduism today can hardly go deep enough to create a 
truly repentant heart, and so bring about amendment of life ; and men 
and women are torn by inner strife and a false conception of God. To 
these, Christ comes as a wonderful Teacher and Friend. 

Christ answers in a very wonderful way the modern religious 
movement of Chittaynaya. His teaching culminated in a belief in 
salvation in the name of Hari, stealer of the sins of men. Here 
Christ is to be welcomed as the True Hari, who takes away the sin of 
the world. 

To the Mohammedan too, Christ brings reassurance and peace. 
Islam teaches the practice of five-fold works of faith, but offers the 
Moslem no way of attaining power to do them. Christ comes to 
him with His new Teaching, and power of life; and a new hope, light 
and faith dawn upon him. 


(2) Christ is the solution of India’s agelong social, economic and 
political problems. Hinduism as a system of society has stamped 
Indian life with inequality and injustice. It is Christ who must offer 
His spirit of complete equality, so that “there will be neither Jew 
nor Gentile.” 

Political unity has been an agelong problem in India. In Christ 
alone can real unity be reached. Private interests and ambitions 


must be sunk before India’s real good can come; and it is only the ~ 


Person of Christ who can inspire this essential selflessness. 


The Indigenous Church in China 
A. K. S.. eu, 


Characteristics of a truly Indigenous Church: Natural Growth 


It is quite a natural thing for missionaries to plant a Church in the 
Mission field according to their own national Church. But all these 
things are alien to the Chinese mind, because they are imported from 
without, not a natural growth from within. If we want to plant a 
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tree, the most important thing is to prepare suitable soil. It must 
grow naturally in the open air, not in a hot-house ; so it is also with the 
work of the Church. 


Self-propagating 


When a little group of Christians received spiritual life from our 
Lord, a little Church has been born. But the existence and growth of 
the Church entirely depends upon the activities of the Christians. 
A living member not only receives the spiritual life and sustains it, 
but also passes it on to other people. 


Self-supporting 


Although it is necessary, to some extent, for the older Churches to 
give financial help to the younger Churches, yet the local Christians 
must assume their own responsibility as soon as possible. 


Self-governing 


Money can be raised in one day, but leaders must be trained for 
many years. So the most important thing for missionaries to do is 
to train local leaders, give them experience in Church work, and let 
them have free expression of their religious experience in their natural 
thought. 


The Indigenous Church Movement in China 


Ever since the Anti-Christian Movement started in 1922, the 
Indigenous Church Movement has been growing every year. During 
1925-27, the anti-foreign feeling and anti-Christian Movement became 
so strong and acute that all the missionaries had to evacuate, and the 
Church suffered more than ever before. This was a lesson both to the 
missionaries and to the Chinese Christians that the Church can never 
be strong unless it becomes a truly indigenous Church. 

We sent a strong delegation to attend the Jerusalem Conference in 
1924. Our delegates caught a new vision there. After serious 
consideration and earnest prayers the “ Five-Year Movement ” was 
born in 1929, with a twofold aim : 


(1) The cultivation among Christians of a deeper knowledge of 
Christ, of a more intimate fellowship with Him, and of a more cour- 
ageous following of Him in all relationships of life. 


(2) The carrying out of a vigorous evangelistic programme, in 
the hope that within the next 5 years the number of Christians will 
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at least be doubled. Many old Christians are really revived, and 
they are taking an active part in evangelistic work, which may be 
summed up in the following : 


(1) Individual evangelism. Every Christian is working among 
his own relations and friends, the aim being that every old Christian 
shall get a new Christian every year. 


(2) Corporaie evangelism. Every congregation is organising 
preaching bands, to preach the Gospel to the non-Christians in the 
country villages. The National Christian Council and other religious 
publishers prepare special literature for the New Year campaigns. It 
is our aim that every congregation should open a new place every year 
for spreading the Kingdom of God. 


(3) Christian Social Service. Another striking thing in con- 
nection with the indigenous movement is that Christian young men 
and women are more conscious of their responsibility towards society. 
It is worth mentioning two places of this kind of social work. 
(1) The mass Education Movement at Ting-Shien in North China. 
To cooperate with government educationists, Dr. James Yeng and 
other Christian educationalists are working out a splendid and fruitful 
scheme which is a model to the whole country. (2) “ The Kiangsi 
Christian Union Rural Service”. Its chief aim is to help the people 
in Kiangsi, a province in Central China which was ruined by Com- 
munists during the last five or six years. Graduates from leading 
Christian Colleges are doing educational, medical and other kinds of 
social work. 


(4) Nation-wide Evangelism. We started this scheme twenty 
years ago, in two interior provinces : one in the South-West named 
Yungnan, and one in the North-West named Shensi. The former is 
supported by the “ China Home Mission ”, including all the denomin- 
ations of Chinese Christians, and the latter by the eleven dioceses of 
the “ Chung-Hwa-Scheng-Kung-Hui”, i.e. the Chinese Episcopal 
Church. The work in these two provinces is entirely under Chinese 
control, and supported by Chinese Christians. 


(5) Broadcasting. Broadcasting is quite a new thing in China. 
But it is to our great joy that a broadcast station has been put up by 
an earnest Christian at Shanghai, with a full programme every day to 
preach the Gospel only. 


(6) Christian literature. During the last two years we have many 
Christian publications : 378 books of all kinds on religion, and 211 dif- 
ferent kinds of Christian magazines. 
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With regard to self-supporit, there are a good many Churches 
in big towns which are supporting their clergy, catechists, evangelists, 
and paying the general Church expenses ; but the big institutions such 
as hospitals, schools and colleges are not doing so yet. Constant floods 
and famine in many places are a great hindrance. Every Church is 
making its own scheme to increase its self-support fund. The 
spiritual revival of the Five Year Movement is a great help towards 
self-support. 

As to self-governing, the younger Churches have much to thank 
God for in the devolution schemes which have been introduced 
in recent years. Nearly all the missionary societies have transferred 
the major responsibility from the Mission Councils to the Synods or 
High Church Councils of the Chinese Church, where the missionaries 
work together with native delegates. In many places Chinese clergy- 
men are in charge of the parishes and missionaries are working with 
them. With regard to schools and colleges, according to the govern- 
ment regulations, nearly all the principals are Chinese. As a whole 
the native leaders are carefully chosen and the change proves satis- 
factory. The important task in front of the Chinse Church is to get 
more capable leaders, to secure a greater strength of self-support, and 
above all to unite all the denominations into one real Chinese indigen- 
ous Church. 


The Christian Situation in Japan 


ENKICHI KAN 


Present currents of Christian thoughi in Japan 


Until the terrific impact of Communism from Soviet Russia upon 
Japan (1925-1930), the individualistic liberal type of Christianity 
was exerting the chief influence among the educated class. As soon 
as Communistic propaganda started, a great many able Christian 
students were drawn into the Communist camp and deserted their 
Churches. The Churches were so powerless that they simply did not 
know how to meet this terrible situation. Militant young Christians, 
especially student Christians, who still wanted to be loyal to Christ 
and His Church, felt the urgent need of fighting against the Com- 
munists, listened eagerly to the Communist attack upon Christianity, 
admitted that the teachings of the Churches had so far been individual- 
istic, and banded themselves together to start a “Social Christian 
Movement ”, to reaffirm the fundamental truth that Christianity in 
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its essence is not individualistic, but social. This movement was 
started by the Student Christian Movement. But it was organised 
with such haste that it did not have time to examine the differences of 
opinion among its members. Roughly speaking, there were three 
different opinions among them. 


1. Communism can and must be combined with Christianity. 
Those who took this position fought Communism, because it despises 
Christianity ; but they recognised some truth in it, and believed that 
it could be incorporated in Christianity. 


2. The new social ethics of Christianity must be established. 
Those who held this position thought that a “consumers-guild ” 
system was the only way out for the solution of social evils from the 
Christian standpoint, and supported Kagawa’s work. 


3. Christians must repent of their individualism and go back to 
the true original meaning of the Gospel itself. There is no such thing 
as individual Christianity. Unless Christianity is grasped and under- 
stood in terms of community, the mere change or reform of social 
organisation is simply a waste of time. 

The first group fraternised with the antireligious movement, and 
caused great trouble in 1932. Consequently the S.C.M. which 
professed Social Christianity was disbanded. The second group is 
still active, and publishes a magazine called “Social Christianity ”. 
The interest of this group is mainly in the social-ethical task of 
Christianity. 

At present there are two tendencies of Christian thought in Japan. 
The first is Social Christianity; the second is Dialectical Theology. 
Both are led by the young theologians ; and the latter has more follow- 
ers. Kagawa belongs to the former. -Heisa clever man and a power- 
ful preacher. He has great religious enterprise. But his theology 
is eclectic, mystical and somewhat sentimental. Unless it makes 
some progress, he will never be popular among students. 

Dialectical theology was introduced into Japan about 1930, when 
Communist propaganda was most active. About the end of 1932, 
Communism began to lose its power, and then dialectical theology 
came to the surface. Since then, it has been increasingly captivating 
students’ minds. One reason for this is, that on the one hand the 
intelligentsia in Japan are disappointed with Communism, and on 
the other hand the Fascist Movement does not appeal to them. Thus 
they are entirely at aloss. This sceptical frame of mind has prepared 
the way for the acceptance of dialectical theology Another reason 
is that in Japan German philosophy is studied a great deal. And as 
you know, there is some connection between this so-called “ Existenz- 
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philosophie ” and dialectical theology. The most famous philosopher 
in Japan, Nishida, is taking a great interest in dialectical theology. 
Unfortunately, the differences of opinion among the dialectical 
theologians are weakening the interest of the Japanese in dialectical 
theology. Is there any good Barthian here who would be willing to 
come to Japan for the sake of the sane development of Barthianism? 


The Practical Side of Christianity in Japan 


The recent tendencies of Japanese Christian students to emphasise 
Bible study and Evangelism are the same asin Europe. The task of 
evangelism is not an easy one, because of the revival of Buddhism 
and Shintoism. As you all know, there is to be seen all over the world 
today a deep spiritual longing for religion. It is quite natural that 
the old religions which are ingrained in the life and culture of the 
people should revive. But the astonishing thing is that they have 
been arising quite recently with tremendous vigour. This is especially 
true of Buddhism. In its missionary activities it is making such head- 
way that Christian activity is almost overshadowed by it. I have 
never in my life seen such vigorous activity on the part of all the 
Buddhist sects. This Buddhist revival is humanistic and liberalistic 
in its doctrine. But Buddhist scholars are trying to take up Barthian- 
ism. They used to say that the elements of truth in Marxism were 
already stated in Buddhist Scriptures. And now they want to say 
that Barthianism is also found in Buddhism. The books concerning 
Barthianism are beginning to be read among the educated Buddhists. 

Shintoism is officially stated to be, not a religion, but a sort of 
national code of Ethics. It is, however, a religion to the mass of the 
people. It is what you call ancestor-worship. Japanese Nationalism 
is trying to create a Shinto-theology, so that Nationalism may appeal 
to the educated with religious passion. There are also all sorts of 
primitive religions among the mass of the people. And all these 
religions are now united in a common front to attack Christianity. 
Pointing out the decline of Western civilisation, they cry that Christ- 
ianity has no longer the power to save the world, and that the time 
has come for the culture and religions of the East to rule and save the 
world. 

The point I want to make is that Japan is not only a pagan coun- 
try, but a country where paganism is reacting strongly against 
Christianity. And so in Japan you come to realise the real task of 
foreign missionary work. Generally, when you speak about foreign 
missionary work, you are thinking of hospitals, schools and such 
things. And, there was a time when that kind of missionary work was 
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fruitful in Japan. But the situation is changing now. The philan- 
thropic organisations and educational works, which were started by 
foreign missionaries in Japan, are now being taken up on a far greater 
scale by the government or the other religions. Therefore it looks as 
if foreign missionary work had taught Japan Western civilisation, 
and stimulated the activities of other religions without converting 
them. The time has come when missionary policy must be changed. 
Foreign missionary work must from now on be strictly Christian 
work : the preaching of the Gospel, and the demonstration of living 
Christian witness to the people of other faiths. 

In Japan, Protestant missionary work is done mostly by the U.S.A. 
There is no doubt that American missionaries have done marvellous 
work in Japan. But since the Laymen’s Commission was sent to 
Eastern countries from America to investigate the missionary situ- 
ation there, and as a result, the report Rethinking Missions was 
published, U.S.A. is beginning to drop its interest in foreign missions. 
I cannot but think that the laymen’s commission has a wrong idea of 
Christianity. It is simply the humanistic liberalistic conception of 
Christianity. Certainly, if you look at missionary work from the 
standpoint of humanistic Christianity, Japan does not need any 
missionaries. It is no longer a primitive savage country. Its 
culture and civilisation need no help from missionaries, and its native 
religions are making wonderful progress So they wonder why we 
still have to preach Christianity to the Japanese. One religion is just 
as good as another. You will naturally reach this conclusion if you 
take the standpoint of liberal humanistic Christianity. No wonder 
the laymen’s commission discouraged the interest of Americans in 
foreign missionary work, especially in Japan ! 

At any rate, Japan is as a matter of fact facing the turning-point 
in the history of foreign missionary work. That work has three stages. 
At first, the missionaries take paternal care of the people. Then, 
they act simply as advisers. Finally, there is an interchange of 
missionaries between East and West. Now, Japan has passed 
through the first stage. We do not need missionary work as paternal 
care, but we need missionary work as advising cooperation. We need 
missionaries who are willing to act as advisers to the native workers, 
not as fathers but as brothers or friends. As a concrete example of 
this advisory work, I should like to mention especially theological 
study. In this field Japan still needs great help from Western coun- 
tries. 

The problem of the indigenous Church is greatly discussed nowa- 
days in Japan. Christianity asa translation of Western Christianity 
does not get into the mind of the Japanese. Until we solve the 
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problem of making Christianity at home in the minds of Japanese 


people, the future of missionary work in Japan is hopeless. And here 
we have a tremendously difficult task before us. Here is the point 
where we Japanese Christians are eagerly seeking for guidance and _ 
advice which has to do a great deal with theological questions. — 
Japanese Christianity is eager to be independent, but I am afraid 
there is a dangerous temptation awaiting it. That is syncretism. 

You Western people have introduced Christianity into Japan; 
and Christianity in Japan now seems to have reached the point where 
it has to become independent of any foreign missionary help. Are 
you going to leave Japan at this moment, at this stage with its 
dangerous atmosphere ? 


Christian Work in Africa 
Cc. K. Pixiso. 


Some people regard mission work as a waste of time and money. 
With the growing national feeling in Africa, India, and China one 
finds a number of students from these countries who have lost 
confidence and interest in missions. Some regard missionaries as 
obstacles to their natural progress. 

I have the greatest sympathy for the progress of Africa, India and 
China. Siill, we must not miss the real thing. We cannot silence the 
call of Africa and other countries for the Gospel of Christ. Now if 
Christ means anything to you; if you fully appreciate what His 
influence has meant for your own people; then you cannot help 
thinking of His flock without shepherds in other lands. The question 
is what are we going to do about it. Are we going to give ourselves 
for the service of the people in these lands? If that be impossible, 
what efforts are we going to make to make it possible for others to 
minister to people in these lands ? 

We speak of Black people, Yellow people and White people. 
These differences in colour and race have created many barriers ; 
and yet there is one thing which recognises no race, colour or national- 
ity ; and that is sin. Go to Africa, to Europe and to other countries 
and you will find its results. Men and women are living a life which 
their Father never intended for them. It is only the transforming 
power of Jesus Christ which can enable these people to enjoy the fuller 
life that God meant for them. Disease played havoc in Africa. Fear 
of superstition and the powers of the witch doctors made life unhappy 
for many people. Today, missionary doctors, nurses, clinics and 
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hospitals are doing splendid work. Unfortunately, present medical 
facilities are not enough. In Europe you enjoy better medical 
facilities. Are you going to be satisfied to enjoy them without sharing 
them with your friends in other lands ? 

Africa was a land of intertribal wars. These inter-tribal hatreds 
are now being destroyed through the influence of Jesus Christ. 
Africans believed in the survival of life after death, but there was 
much doubt and uncertainty about the future existence of those 
who had departed from this world. Christ brings to the African a real 
conviction of the existence of life after death. 

A big percentage of the education that the African has received 
has been largely through missionary efforts. 


Obstacles to the fuller Realisation of Jesus Christ by Africans 


a) The way of the Cross is not an easy one. It presents a real 
challenge which most of us find difficult to accept. 


b) Detribalisation and the break down of family life because of the 
present economic forces. 


c) Secular education and materialism. 
d) Race consciousness and a national feeling. 
e) Racial prejudice on the part of western people. 


Race prejudice is not only an African question but a world 
problem. It is found in Europe, in the East and in America. It is 
due to ignorance and lack of education, and also to lack of realisation 
of the fact that there can be unity in diversity. It finds expression 
in Africa in political, economic, industrial and social forms. Political- 
ly, there is the long established false idea in Europe that Africa is the 
outlet for Western people. Africans appreciate and welcome good 
Western influence and cooperation; but they cannot accept any 
Western control which is guided by selfishness and a onesided political 
relationship. 

There is the attempt of western people to limit the political rights 
of African people in an attempt to safeguard their own interests. 
Africans are forced to pay taxes and yet are denied the right of 
franchise. There is the Colour Bar Act, which denies African people 
the right of employment in skilled or semi-skilled work. Industrially, 
there is the great disparity in wages paid to European workers and 
African workers. As a result, women are forced to take up laundry 
or the illicit sale of liquor in order to supplement the family income. 
Trade Unions do not admit non-Europeans to membership. Then 
there are the mine problems. Men are recruited from their homes to 
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serve a number of years in the mines. They are kept in compounds 
and away from their families for a long time. Although an attempt 
is being made in some mines to provide better living arrangements, 
in other mines the accommodation provided is not satisfactory and 
there is a lack of recreational facilities. Socially, there are the 
iniquitous pass laws, which limit the freedom of movement of 
African people in their land of birth. 

Nothing but Christianity is strong enough to break down the age- 
old traditions and taboos of South African society. First hand 
experience of the living Christ is the one force that can conquer these 
things. Missionaries are doing their best to spread the influence of 
Christ and to change public opinion. One cannot but thank God also 
for the Christian power which is expressing itself in the Universities 
in South Africa. 

Are we going to help in this great work? The Federation has 
broken down interdenominational and interracial prejudices. What 
an opportunity then for men and women who belong to this Fede- 
ration to take up missionary service! In undertaking missionary 
work, Western people should not forget that they are going to receive 
spiritual blessings in return for their labours. 

“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations; . . . and, lo, I am 
with you alway.” 


The Mohammedan World 


ACHMED S. AFFARA. 


Islam came into existence about six hundred years after Christ. 
Till then, Arabs as a nation were idolators, with a minority of Christ- 
ians and Jews. At the age of forty, Mohammed, a Meccan, felt fully 
convinced that he was sent of God with a message to his people. 
In less than 25 years from the time when he declared his message, not 
only idolatry, but Christianity and Judaism in Arabia were almost 
wiped out. As the power of Islam increased in Arabia, the tribes that 
hitherto had been at variance became united in their zeal for Islam. 
This new-found unity bred the spirit of an ambitious imperialism, 
which was taken for a command from God to go out and conquer the 
world for Islam. In less than 100 years, not only did the kingdoms 
round about Arabia, North Africa and Persia succumb to Islam, but 
Christian churches and temples became mosques. Today, Islam 
is a world-wide religion with 250 million adherents. 

Mohammed left behind him an authentic written record of his 
teaching — the Koran. But as Islam progressed outside Arabia, it 
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was found that the legislation of the Koran by itself was insufficient 
to meet the more universal demands which had developed ; and to 
meet this need, a selection of the sayings of Mohammed known as 
“ The Traditions ”, certified by his companions or their followers, was 
adopted. 

For centuries the Moslems remained largely in a world by them- 
selves in their own spheres of culture, in art, literature, science and 
civilisation. It was only during the last generation that they became 
aware of their own backward conditions. Moslem youth came to the 
West in search of higher education. Western civilisation impressed 
them highly. They went back to their homes with new conceptions 
— national, social and religious. Some think it possible to reform 
orthodox Islam, and bring it into harmony with the new learning ; 
others think they must discard their religion, which seems to curtail 
them in thought and action. This is essentially a spiritual crisis, in 
an environment where material civilisation is predominant. Do not 
these circumstances form an urgent call to the Christian Churches to 
help ? There has been no period in Moslem history when they appear 
to be more ready to respond to the message of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 


We in Arabia have waited for a long time for the coming of the 
Gospel message. Thousands of missionaries have passed by on either 
side of the country which is the cradle and the stronghold of “ the 
only one of the great religions to come after Christianity ; the only one 
that definitely claims to correct, complete and supersede Christianity ; 
the only one which categorically denies the truth of Christianity ; the 
only one that has in the past signally defeated Christianity ; the only 
one that disputes the world with Christianity.” 


Fifty years ago, a young Scotsman read an advertisement in a 
Christian paper regarding the needs of Arabia. lon Keith-Falconer 
accepted the challenge of Islam, and, resigning his professorship in 
Oriental Languages in Cambridge University, went out to Aden, 
South Arabia, to start mission work. About two years later, he died ; 
but his work continues. For fifty years that work has been carried 
on faithfully and strenuously. The result seems very small; but if 
figures give only an incomplete record of Christian labour and 
influence, then the state of missionary affairs in South Arabia is not so 
disappointing as it would appear. To me, the apparent failure of the 
missionary enterprise in South Arabia may be due to two things : 


1) Fault in missionary methods of approach to the Moslems. 
2) Misplaced emphasis on the various branches of the work. 
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1) The method of approach which was employed in the past 
frequently took the form of destructive criticism of Islam. It was 
sought to undo in less than fifty years what Moslems hold in high 
esteem and what took Islam thirteen centuries to build. 

The direct and indirect attacks on Islam created a situation of 
bitter misunderstanding ; but our present missionaries’ more under- 
standing attitude is bearing fruit. Not only is there a growing friend- 
ship between the missionaries and the people, but also the spirit of 
inquiry concerning religious things has been stimulated amongst some 
of the younger Moslems. 


2) Misplaced emphasis on the different branches of the work. 
At our Mission Station, we have a fairly large General Hospital, and 
a smaller Leper Hospital, under the care of two qualified doctors and 
two qualified nurses. On the other hand, there is only one fully 
trained and ordained missionary, whose duties are many. Even now, 
after fifty years of Mission work, there is not a Church building for 
the Arabs. Is not this a probable reason for our having so few 
converts ? The founder of the Mission in South Arabia set out pri- 
marily to evangelise the Moslems. Along with him he brought a 
Christian doctor. I believe that the medical work has advanced at 
the expense of the more vital evangelistic and educational work. 

For political reasons, missionary activities have been confined 
to British South Arabia. Recently permission has been granted to 
carry on missionary work in and beyond British Protectorate. The 
day for which our predecessors prayed and planned during half a 
century is upon us; and in the Lord’s name we must go forward. 
Who among our young men and women are ready to respond ? 
Remember, in considering this matter, that this land of Arabia has 
been severely neglected in comparison with China, India and Africa. 
There are about five Mission Stations in an area of about one-third the 


‘size of the whole of Europe. 


What makes it difficult for a Moslem to consider Christianity ? 


1. Difference in the doctrine of the Trinity between Christianity 
and Islam. Islam puts its greatest stress on God’s absolute attributes 
— infinite power and absolute monarchy. The moral attributes of 
God receive lesser emphasis. Consequently : 

a) The Christian doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and Sonship 
of Jesus Christ is regarded by Moslems as abominable blas- 
phemy. These ideas are always associated by them with 
physical relationship. 
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b) The Christian doctrine of God, based as it is on Love, becomes 
incomprehensible to the Moslem mentality. 


c) In Islam, sin is not so serious a departure from God as Christian- 
ity represents it to be. 


d) The idea of salvation is unintelligible to Islam. 


2. Love of Mohammed. The Moslems are very devoted to 
Mohammed. It is difficult for a non-Moslem to appreciate the extent 
to which Moslem life is dominated by Mohammed’s name. 


3. The semi-religious, semi-political success early in Islam is 
regarded by many of the Moslems as indisputable evidence of its 
Divine Origin. 


4. The Higg-Pilgrimage to Mecca : 


This has always been the uniting force in Islam. Mohammed 
could have done no greater and wiser service to Islam than that of 
making the Pilgrimage to Mecca one of the five Pillars of Islam. To 
the tens of thousands of Moslems who attend Mecca annually, this 
gathering of Moslem brotherhood is an evidence beyond dispute that 
Islam is a Universal Religion. 


5. Ritual in Worship : 


Worship in Islam consists of prostrations before God in different 
postures, alone. The Moslem cannot understand how the idolatrous 
practice of bowing before pictures and statues and crosses could be 
regarded as worshipping God. To his mind, all Christians without 
discrimination do that. He goes to Mosque five times a day, whereas 
Christians generally speaking go to Church once a week ; and his way 
of thinking brings him to conclude that Christianity, instead of leading 
to a Godly, leads to a Godless life. 


The Dutch East Indies 


J. J. NANLOHY 


Difficulties in Indonesia 


The first is the colonial mentality. The contrast between Euro- 
pean and native is sharp. First group : self-confidence, the “ colonial 
manner.” Second group : a hopeless feeling of subjugation. So there 
is little or no co-operation. The inner force of faith in Christ, how- 
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ever, impels us to co-operation despite disillusionment. But co- 
operation must take place on a basis of mutual recognition and respect 
for personality. 

The second is nationalism, which works against the spreading of 
Christianity. But this awakening of the East is creating energy 
which should be applied to the building-up of national independent 
Churches. 


The Java Conference, 1933 


This W.S.C.F. Conference was the first gathering of Christian 
_ students in these lands. We discussed the problems of our nations, 
and concluded that while the nation has a claim on our devotion, God 
is the only One who has an absolute claim upon us. 

It was an Oriental conference. A brotherhood in the East became 
evident : a similarity of conditions and problems, and a spontaneous 
mutual understanding. 

Everywhere in the East we see similar reactions against Christian- 
ity. It must be clearly shown that the Gospel is no Western 
invention, but the Good News of God to all creatures. In Asia, this 
must be done by Asiatic Christians. 


Ecclesiastical Independence in Indonesia 


The opinion is common that there is a lack of leaders among the 
native population. In the meantime there are few ; but the opportun- 
ity for becoming capable must be provided. In a Colonial society 
that is difficult, as it means renouncing racial superiority. More 
personal contact is needed between Indonesian and European 
Christians. The European’s energy and responsibility may serve us 
asanexample. Already the process of individualisation, the develop- 
ment of personality and responsibility has begun. The taking over of 
the “ white man’s burden ” is the serious aim of many Indonesians. 
The transference of responsibility is in full swing in the area of social 
service. 

Missionaries felt from the beginning the necessity of acquiring 
collaborators from the people themselves. The theological college 
in Java arose out of the co-operation of the Indonesian Church and 
Missions. The people are to be educated to become conscious of 
membership in the One Holy Universal Christian Church, and also of 
the necessity for, and the difficulty of, ecclesiastical independence. 
The S.C.M. in Java has a large part to play in this constructive 
educative work. 
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The Situation on the Mission Field in Sumatra 


E. VERWIEBE 


About seventy years ago, Dr. L. T. Nommensen came to the 
primitive people of Batak in Inner Sumatra. With infinite patience 
and deep faith, he succeeded in becoming the friend and the father 
of the Batak people. 


What did Nommensen find there? A people that was torn by 
continual tribal feuds and wars, and enslaved by superstitions and 
the fear of demons, living in extreme distress, misery and sickness. 
What did Nommensen bring to this people ? The Message of Jesus 
Christ, the great Liberator from the fear of demons and the terror 
of death, the Bringer of communion with God the Father, the Con- 
queror of sin and guilt, the strong Ruler of our daily life. 


After much resistance had been overcome, the Batak people 
opened itself to receive this “ Beautiful Message ”. First individuals, 
then whole tribes came and asked to become members of the Church 
of Jesus. The first Churches were built; and in the Schools the 
young generation learned “ the Holy Scriptures from its youth up ”. 
With farseeing intuition, Nommensen tried to train the Batak 
people themselves as bearers of the Good News, and to educate them 
as leaders in the Church. Bad heathen customs were done away 
with ; and zealous work was done to develop a new Christian morality 
and customs, which should preserve all that was valuable in the 
ancient tradition of the people. By means of numerous negotiations, 
Nommensen brought the individual tribes to conclude peace with one 
another, and quiet, order and security entered into the people’s life. 
When Nommensen was called home to God in 1918, after working 
among the Batak people for fifty years, a whole people mourned for 
its liberator and father. Nearly 150.000 had become baptised mem- 
bers of the Christian Church. 


In the numerous congregations, the missionaries who followed 
Nommensen act as leaders and counsellors. The relation of the 
missionary to the native fellow-workers and members of the con- 
gregation is still authoritarian and patriarchal. And the work is 
spreading further and further. Today there are 350,000 baptised 
Batak ; Christian instruction is given in more than 400 schools; high 
schools try to meet the endeavour of the people towards more 
education. Hospitals care for those who most need help. A Mission- 
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ary Society of the Batak Church is seeking on its own account to 
bring the Gospel to its still heathen fellow-countrymen. 

But the new age has dawned upon Sumatra too. Today the 
Batak people is demanding more and more co-operation, and indeed 
independence, in Church life. The time of patriarchalism is gone. 
The missionary may no longer stand above his native brother; he 
must stand beside him ; indeed, his wish must be that he himself may 
become superfluous. He must hand over to others as much as poss- 
ible. A new Church order — the work of Nommensen’s successor, 
Dr. Warneck — is a conscious attempt to follow the way of independ- 
ence. That is the one great and urgent task of the missionary work. 

Beside it, however, there stands the task of deepening the spiritual 
life in the congregations ; for by reason of the fact that the transition 
to Christianity was a tribal affair, insufficient stress was laid upon the 
necessity of personal decision! There is to a great extent in our 
Batak Church a lack of personal experience of Jesus Christ, of “ being 
apprehended by Christ ”. Therefore the work of personal revival 
and deepening is certainly the most urgent. Just at the present time, 
when the old forms of community are being more and more disinte- 
grated by secularism and individualism, the individual can assert and 
maintain himself as a Christian only if he, as an individual, knows that 
he is called to follow Jesus. 

The attempt is being made in the Batak Church to meet this 
need by taking especial pains with the work among boys and young 
men, who are especially endangered by the new currents of thought. 
I have had the privilege of doing this work among the youth of the 
Batak Church for the last eight years ; and I can say with thankfulness 
to God that He has laid His blessing upon it. In all the larger towns, 
and in many villages, there are regular meetings of the young men ; 
and courses of Bible Study and Conferences play their part in helping 
on the building up of living Christianity. A whole company of 
educated Batak is engaged in the responsible struggle for the soul 
of youth. We have for several years been attempting similar work 
among women, a work which is particularly promising. And recent- 
ly we have succeeded at last in rousing the older men also to ask for 
courses to help to deepen their Christian faith. 

But this inward and outward building-up of the Batak Church does 
not proceed undisturbed. Rome is seeking with “ great power and 
much cunning ” to come in and draw people over to herself. But we 
hope that this very discussion with Rome, which has thus become so 
critically necessary, may assist in the inward maturing and growth 
of living knowledge. Besides that, the old particularism is active, 
and is leading to splits away from the great Batak Church; while 
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individual over-zealous nationalists desire to take in hand even the 
independence of the Batak Church. Crass materialism and atheism, 
which have come into the country of recent years, are also spreading 
dangerously. 

So the Batak Church presents from all sides the picture of a Church 
in battle. Combat always brings difficulties, but always gives new 
possibilities too. But just in view of these many difficulties, the 
Batak Church must make its own the word which its founder spoke 
in the strength of his faith : “ New difficulties — new glories!” For 
in them it still becomes evident today that Jesus Christ is Conqueror 
and Lord. 
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The Swanwick Federation Conference on Social Issues. 


In between the two traditional Swanwick Conferences but simultaneous- 
ly with the brand-new “ Diggers Camp ”, about which more in a moment, 
some forty student movement leaders from eight or nine countries met at 
the Hayes to consider the acute problem of nature and scope of social 
action by Siudenit Christian Movemenis. The meeting showed clearly 
that small gatherings of people brought together by a concrele common 
concern deserve a very much greater place in the Federation’s life than 
they have had so far. It was remarkable to note how far we could go 
together once we took the time to work for a number of days on a specific 
and well defined issue. It must be admiited that the composition of the 
group was rather exceptional in that tis members were unusually quick 
in grasping the meaning behind expressions which at first seemed to 
one or the other quite foreign. Bui the fact remains that this conference, 
in which “ typically American ” and “ typically Continental ” viewpoints 
were well-represented produced a report on such a knotiy questionas 
“the nature of Christian Social Action” which is certainly the most 
thorough and at the same time the most united pronouncement on the 
subject which has ever been produced in the Federation. I hope thai, 
when it appears in the next issue of the Student World, it will be used 
widely as a basis for further discussion and thus become a starting 
point for clarifying our far too confused thought about the fundamentals 
of our social action. 

The conference however was not only interested in considerations 
of theory. The two other subjects: “ Industrial Problems” and “ The 
Social Task of the W.S.C.F.” gave opportunity for a full exchange of 
experience concerning the sort of action S.C.M.’s make take. And the 
daily contact with the “ Diggers and Evangelists ”, a group of British 
student movers, some of whom were engaged in transforming wasie-land 
into a playing ground and some of whom were engaged in transforming 
human lives but all of whom had wonderfully succeeded in entering into 
living human contact with the miners of the Swanwick district —- made 
it impossible for us to forget that social reality is human reality ond that 
Christian social action is not primarily concerned with systems ‘but with 
human relations. 
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The General Committee at Chamcoria. 


If it is true that the best way of coming to know people is to share the 
joys and hardships of travel with them, the delegates to the Chamcoria- 
meeting have come to know each other better than those to many previous 
Federation meetings. It makes a difference whether you judge another 
person only by the way he participates in a commitiee or whether you know 
also how he reacts to the beauties and curiosities of a Danube trip, how 
he stands the somewhat exaggerated fellowship of an overcrowded train 
carriage at night, and the even closer involuntary fellowship of bodily 
collision in (not on) a military lorry on a Bulgarian road and how 
he enters into the strangely fascinating life of an Eastern Orthodox coun- 
iry, with its spirit of simplicity, friendliness and piety. 

It should therefore not be thought that the Minutes of General Com- 
mittee tell the adequate story of the two weeks which we spent together from 
the moment of departure of the Danube-river-steamer uniil the end of our 
memorable visit to the Rila Monastery. In fact it is probable that the 
best and most fruitful part of the story is that which can never be told. 
I refer not only to the new friendships between delegates but also io the 
invisible but real influence which the presence of the Federation must 
have had on the outlook of so many Bulgarian Christians who realised 
for the first time the universality of the Church of Christi. Jt was said 
in Chamcoria: “ The Federation is by its very existence an evangelistic 
force.” We may then rejoice in the fact that wherever we went in 
Bulgaria the people as a whole took such a very warm interest in the 
Federation. And we may hope that the resulis will be seen in our 
Bulgarian Movement and in our future relations with the Eastern 
Orthodox world. For the non-Orthodox delegates it became a new 
experience to find Eastern Orthodoxy so hospitable to other Christian 
traditions. It is true that on both sides it was often felt how difficult it 
is to enter deeply into the spiritual life of another tradition but the desire 


to do so was in some cases awakened and in other cases greatly strength- 
ened. 


The aimosphere created by common adventure and by Bulgarian 
hospitality explains to some extent why the Chamcoria meeting was 
characterised by such a strong sense of unity and why “ national ” 
viewpoints or particular party tendencies were so much less in evidence 
ihan in some former committee meetings. But the basic reason seems 
to be that all together we are gradually being forced back to the essentials. 
In diverse manners but at the same time, through crisis or Church con- 
flicts, through the break-down of old conceptions or the breaking through 
of new ones God leads us into a renewed common realisation of the one 
thing which is needed: to wiiness in word and deed. Thus we are 
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enabled to conceniraie on consiructive work, on re-building ihe Federation. 
Jt is not that ihe Federation can now feel that it is “ out of the woods ” but 
rather that it knows what direction to take. Greater difficulties than those 
of the last few years may yet be in store for us but God has noi left us 
without guidance as to His Will for our Movement. 

Chamcoria 1935 will be remembered for many reasons — for deep 
impressions of the beauty of Bulgaria, the hospitality of its people and 
the spirituality of its Church, for much international fellowship and for 
useful decisions, but we may hope that it will very specially come to 
stand for a place where the Federation laid foundations for a new period 
of persistent obedience to its central God-given task. 


The “ Deutsche Evangelische Woche ” at Hannover. 


The organisers of the Hannover Conference, Reinold von Thadden, 
Paul Humburg and Eberhard Miller (all present or former S.C.M. 
leaders) had expected that several hundreds of laymen and theologians 
would respond to their proposal to hold a week of spiritual training for 
all those who are engaged in the batile for the Church in Germany. But 
ihey had not expected that no. less than four thousand Christians of all 
walks of life would come. It is true that the programme which contained 
the names of practically all outstanding leaders of the Confession-Church 
must have had something to do with this response. But as one talked 
with people at Hannover it became clear that the real reason for their 
coming was that hunger for fellowship which comes to the many Christians 
in Germany who have to stand fierce opposition all by themselves or in 
little groups. To these especially the Hannover week has become an 
experience which will enable them to carry on through many months of 
lonely baiile. 

Since the permission to use the Siadthalle had been withdrawn by the 
authorities when it became known how many people would atiend, the 
Conference had to be divided in two sections of two thousand each and 
each address had to be given twice. But the advantage was that we met 
in two Churches and that the fact of the Church’s conflict with “ the world ” 
was impressed on everyone present. The tenseness of the whole aimo- 
sphere, the sense that each word counted and the eagerness with which the 
addresses were listened to, gave one a feeling of the extra-ordinary reality 
of this conflict. Somehow words get a new sound when one has to pay 
a price for pronouncing them. It was natural that exposition of the 
Bible took the central place. It is now a matter of life or death for the 
German Church whether the Bible can be interpreted as a word of 
immediate actuality. We must thank God that He has given to Germany 
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men who have a remarkable “ charisma” to do this. And we realise 
that the German S.C.M. has been right to make sure that living, applied 
and concrete Bible Study held the central place in its work. 

To those who have sometimes wondered whether the GermanS.C.M. 
did not confine itself too much to a relatively small group of studenis, it 
was impressive to note that so much of the initiative and leadership of 
this great movement for the inner strengthening of the German Church 
came from present and former student movers. It was parily due to this 
same reason and parily to the deep need for fellowship which every 
Church comes to feel in times of trial that the oecumenical note was siressed 
so clearly. To me it was a very great joy as the one foreign speaker on 
ihe programme to say on behalf of Christians all over the world 
how grateful we are for the message and the example which comes to us 
from the Confession Church and how some of us are doing our best to 
pass these on as a challenge to our own Churches. 

My deepest impression was that of the faith of the Church leaders. 
“ The Gospel can stand so much more than we think” said Pastor 
Nieméller. I came away from Hannover feeling that the Gospel is 
working mightily in Germany to-day and that no human powers will 
be able to suppress it. 


The International Student Conference on Missions at Basle. 


If Miss Ruth Rouse had not confirmed the fact, I would not have dared 
to believe that the Basle Conference was the very first Federation Con- 
ference exclusively devoted to a consideration of Missions. Why does 
our generation feel the need for such a concentration on missions in a 
Federation setting more than former generations who were no less 
concerned about the missionary task of the Church? The Conference 
liself has given a very clear answer to this question. For on no point 
was there more emphatic agreemeni than on this one, that the right under- 
standing of missions is bound up with the right understanding of the 
Church Universal. And, as was made clear especially by Eastern 
speakers, of this Church the Federation is a first instalment and a 
pioneer. It is in the setting of a world-wide Christian Community in 
which national differences are not wiped out but transcended that we get 
the right perspective for the main problem of missions, namely: how 
can a Church become truly indigenous and still remain part of the wider 
catholic community of Christ’s body 2? Again it is in such a framework 
that we see our own troubles, whether they are due to missionary con- 
servatism, to colonial imperialism or to superficial syncretism — as 
aspects of the troubles of the Church as a whole and are thus forced to look 
at causes rather than effects. 
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To some studenis who had been accustomed to that kind of eternal 
optimism which characterises the reports of too many Christian bodies 
and of mission-bodies in particular, it was a bit of a shock to hear from 
both East and West what a very difficult, very human and very sinful 


affair the Church in the Mission field seems to be. Bui to many others ~ 


it was rather a relief to hear so much plain speaking for they had already 
suspected that in principle the Churches of Asia and Africa are not so 
very different from those in Europe and America. 

Was the Basle Conference-message then rather discouraging? By 
no means, for it made it absolutely clear that it is not because of the 
human glory of it all but because of the divine commandment and 
promise that missions challenge us. It is the “ nevertheless”, the 
“ foolishness ” of Missions that convinces, not their visible attractiveness. 

Some have wondered whether the emphasis on one particular type of 
theology did not make the Conference too one-sided. It must be admitted 
that there is truth in this criticism. But beyond and underneath these 
divergences in theological expression there was, as an American student 
put it “an unmistakable oneness with which all present confessed and 
proclaimed Jesus Christ in His Fullness as the one and adequate answer 
to the needs of our time”. And so these tremendous issues of syncretism 
and culture and imperialism and the problems of Asia and Africa all 
seemed to be but forms of one and the same question addressed to our- 
selves: Are we missionaries ? Are we such missionaries as are demand- 
ed in this situation of need and opporiuniiy and conflict ? 


Back in Geneva. 


Geneva in this month of September is not a suitable place for retreat 
after a Federation summer. The Oxford Groups and Abyssinia are 
far too absorbing maiters to allow one much of a breathing spell. Do 
our readers know that the Federation was born in the year when M. 
Lumiere invented the film? With that bad fairy at its cradle one cannot 
expect Federation life to be different from what it is. 


Vito. 
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Resolutions adopted by the International 


Missionary Student Conference 


Basle, August 31 - September 5, 1935 


lst Resolution. 


This International Missionary Conference of Students, drawn from 
27 countries in five continents, records its deep sense of the gravity 
of the issues with which the present dispute between Italy and 
Abyssinia confronts the world. It recognises with grave apprehension 
that the threatened conflict would, if carried through, affect the 
relations between the white and the coloured races in Africa and 
other lands, and render more difficult the world-wide evangelistic 
work of the Church. The members of the conference unite in prayer 
that a settlement may be found whereby justice may be upheld and 
the peace of the world maintained. 


2nd Resolution. 


In view of the fact that in certain countries students who would 
enter missionary service cannot find opportunities for doing so, 

and in view of the shortage of highly qualified men and women for 
educational and medical institutions in other countries, this Con- 
ference believes that the sending Societies should recruit more of their 
missionaries from nationals of other countries than their own. While 
realising the practical difficulties involved, the conference would 
suggest that every endeavour should be made to widen the basis of 
missions in this way. The witness of Western missionaries would 
thus more clearly present the Church Universal, and would also be 
less open to the suspicion of being part of Western imperialism. 
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Notes on Contributors and Articles 


AcuMED S. ArFara is the first Christian Arabian to study medicine. 
He hopes to become a missionary doctor. 


KARL HARTENSTEIN is Director of the Basle Mission and author of 
many books on missionary subjects (“ Anibue ”, “ Die Mission als 
theologisches Problem ”, etc.). 


A. K. S. Hsu is a minister and rural evangelist working with the 
Bishop of Western China. He is at present studying at Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge. 


ENKICHI KAN is the Head of the Department of Philosophy at 
St. Paul’s University, Tokyo and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the W.S.C.F. He is the translator in Japanese of Emil 
Brunner’s “ Religionsphilosophie ” and “ Gott und Mensch ” and the 
author of several books on the Christian Faith. 


M.S. Kazi is a minister of the Church of India in Bengal, who is at 
present studying at Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 


H. KRAEMER is a missionary in the Dutch East Indies whose work 
consists in advising the various indigenous Churches and in Bible 
translation. He is the author of various books in Dutch on missionary 
subjects. 


L. P. Larsen was until 1932 working as a missionary in South 
India. He has been Principal of the Theological College at Bangalore 
and chief-revisor of the Tamil translation of the Bible. He is now 
living in his home country Denmark. 


Hanns Li LJeE assists Bishop Mahrarens in the leadership of the 
Confession Church in Germany. He is Chairman of the Council of 
European S. C. M.’s and editor of “ Die Junge Kirche ” and “ Die 
Furche ”. He is the author of “Das Technische Zeitalter ” and 
“ Luthers Geschichtsauffassung.” 


J. J. NANLony is a student from Ambon (Dutch East Indies) now 
studying in Holland. 


D. T. Nixes is a Ceylon-Tamil, teaching at Central College Jaffna. 
He is a member of the General Committee of the 8.C.M. of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 


J. H. O_puaw is secretary of the International Missionary Council, 
Chairman of the Research Department of the Universal Christian 
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Council of Life and Work and author of “ Christianity and the Race 
Problem ”, “ A Devotional Diary ” and other books. 


Wixti1Am Paton is secretary of the International Missionary 
Council, editor of the International Review of Missions and author 
of “ The Faiths of Mankind ”, “ A Faith for the World ” and other 
books. 


C. K. Pixtso has studied at Fort Hare College in South Africa and 
spent a year in New Zealand at the invitation of the New Zealand 
S.C.M. He is now studying in Glasgow University. 


A. RALLA Ram is General Secretary of the S.C.M. of India, Burma 
- and Ceylon and member of the Executive Committee of the W.S.C.F. 


EDUARD THURNEYSEN is pastor of the “ Minster ” at Basle and 
the author of “ Das Wort Gottes und die Kirche ”, “ Dostoyevsky ” 
and “Christoph Blumhardt ”. He is joint editor with Karl Barth 
of “ Theologische Existenz Heute ”. 


E. VERWIEBE has just completed a period of missionary work 
among the youth of the Batak Church in Sumatra and Java. He is 
the author of “ Tole, Christus unter der Batakjugend ”. 


In view of the abundance of material for this number we have been 
forced to omit The Student World Chronicle and the Book reviews and 
to cut some contributions very considerably. We hope that our 
readers will appreciate the fact that this number which is practically 
a double number is offered at the same price as ordinary single copies 
of the Student World. If so, will they show their appreciation by 
making special propaganda for this issue and order a sufficient 
number of extra copies to help us to meet the extra expense involved ? 
The message of the Basle Conference should reach large numbers of 
students and others who need to discover the implications of “ Missions 
Tomorrow ”. 
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